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The work, which is now first presented in English, 
has been long since a subject of disquisition among 
the learned, and known to the military reader under 
the more restricted title of Stratagems of War, and 
Ruses de Guerre ; either of them but little com- 
petent, as a slight examination will shew, to express 
liie intention of the author. Though, if they had 
been nothing more than, as these terms import, a ' 
collection of tricks and artifices to be used in de- 
ceiving the enemy, the admirable arrangement of 
Frontinvs would have rendered the collection a 
work of no ordinary utility. 

But the Stategematicon is infinitely more ex- 
tensive in its plan and in its operation ; for, accord- 
ing to the definition of Frontinus himself, all that 
^ general can effect prwidenth/j usefully, magnifi- 



2 INTRODUCTORY ADVERTISEMENT. 

cently^ perseoeringly, is included in the term 
Strategematics ; which may therefore be rendered 
into exemplifications of the policy^ or, perhaps, of 
the philosophy, of war. It is a study adapted to 
every occasion of the soldier, from the silent trans- 
actions of the smallest body in cantonments to the 
extended intercourse of military diplomacy between 
contending armies. 

Of the talents of Frontinus for such a work, 
exclusive of the evidence of his peculiar services 
and his writings, there is the testimony of JSlian, 
among the antients, who describes himself in the 
Preface to one of his works (de instruendis acibus) 
as encouraged to prosecute his subject by the know* 
ledge to be derived from this illustrious man in 
Grecian tactics, while Vegetius acknowledges the 
fame of his writings on the Roman art of war ; 
and, what may be deemed no less important in our 
times, he has received the approbation of the chiefs 
of the present French armies, so eminent for their 
skill in his art; for, in a military essay on the 
principal historians, for the better instruction ^of 
officers, published under the sanction of the Depdt 
de la Guerre at Paris, he is introduced as one of the 
^^ didactic authors among the antients, who have. 
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" in treating of various systems, so nt^ultiplied the 
" quotation of facts that tiheir works become his- 
" tones ;*' which in this instance is peeuliarly the 
case : and the Strategematics are afterwards cha« 
racterized in the following manner : " The four 
" books of Frontinus are written on an excellent 
** plan. They are divided into heads, in which he 
" treats of the principal branches of war, in such 
** a manner as to compose a system of military 
*' science^ founded solely on the experience of the 
" greatest generals!^ 

To this eulogy little need be added in the intro- 
duction of Frontinus to the British army, wherc^ 
notwithstanding the difference between antient and 
modem tactics, he will not long remain a stranger : 
for the minute operations of war may change, but 
human nature is always the same; and, whether 
the open or close order of battle be preferred, 
providence, magnanimity, constancy, will continue 
sound principles for a weltdisciplined force, and a 
shrewd, active,. and inventive, policy guard the 
safety and welfare of armies. 

Of the general utility of the form chosen by 
Frontinus, sufficient proof may be seen in the 
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fifbst dc^nt of modern dhiertationSf that CM 
-AftecdoteSf hy Mn dlsmeli j it is also a r^btk 6f 
ihe British Socrates, Johnmrn, that all may in tiiil6 
vnite in this way : how muth more applicable, 
theh, are these sentiments to the present occasio% 
When, as observed by Fhontinus, militaiy persons 
*re too much OGCtit)ied to explore imihense volumes 
for a isolit^lry fbct? aild those who bbridge histories, 
ot Aake cJ<)lletiti6*ft df this sort, \^'ithout knowledge 
t^F thfc subject, destroy thdir uite, by confusing the 
reader, without informing him. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances in its fa- 
tour, thfe lucid arrangement, a:hd the excellent 
sdection of fects, which have been made in thii 
Work, cons^eriated also by the Greek and Roman 
name, the transhtor has nbt been SVithbut his fears 
that it woUfd riot, at first, strike the mere English 
reatter as.yicidmg so mtich honour to Its Author, as 
bis grfeat name miist confer crfedit even up6h th* 
admirable priAciple it cbntains.* If, however, it bft 
Vegardied but as An outline to be filled up by thfe 
experience of every cofnttiattding6ffic'er,-^a sort'tJf 

* Yet Brutus spent the eve of TharsaUa in writing an epitomt 
of PoTj/ftiwip;— Vide PMarch in BiW. 
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textftbqok for gisii^r^lv on which every one may be 
h0 ^ CQsammttitw, by any intelligent addition to 
vbkh F^pNTiNvs hM 4e(jlaT«J h§ w^ill csonslder 
himself gratified rather than ceaaured, — it will ba 
9liffioieiit to warraat th^ attentioa which StratCf 
gematkou has ahseady received in Europe^ and, after 
such a ceoeptioD, t^ me^it its trandatba into 
English/ The oharapter of the book is, indeed, 
^tiiely new; it may form th^ spirit pf vokuaes, 
and has, no doubt, afbrdad great assistance to 
modem publications ; it is, however, still distioct 
from any other; it contains the simple use6d facts, 
witliout the details of history, or the ornaments of 
eloquence. 

In respect tp the trdnslation^ much shall not be 
9aid. The latinit:y of Fiiontinus is, in this ^or]^ 
jipt e^i^oellent; nor is there, indeed, reason to susr 
pect liiat, in his compositions at the time, he much 
studied the graces of style, whatever attention to 
these particulars are to be found in his subsequent 
works. It has been endeavoured to give the author'? 
method unaffpptedjy, and perhaps, in those respect?, 
the reader may think too closely ; for the " inex- 
^ orable deities'^ of Gesner permit not the degant 
frauds of translation. 



^"^ present. ^* «fe//W n i. 

•"•-'•■"Hc^ **"«««p*eipfe :""^°«»». , 
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deemed too presuming to consider such an attempt 
as tending, in some degree, to supply a small chasm 
in British history. 

in the government of F&ovtinus, that no small part was roiMd 
and recruited in Britain. According to antient inscriptions, and 
the NotUia Provindanmf as quoted by Camden, the following 
were among the corps in the pay of Rome, serving in the various 
provinces; Britons then as now distinguishing themselves in France^ 
Spamy Gtmumiff and Egypt: 

Battalion (or wing) of a thousand in Britain (ala Britanmcm 
miUiara), 

4th battalion, or wing, C^J of Britons in Eotpt^ . 

1st £lian cohort of Britons* 

3d cohort of Britons. 

7th cohort of Britons. 
' t6th cohort of Britons in Armenia. 

British under the Master of the Infantry *> Among the Palatine 

Invincible Younger British ^ auxiliaries. 

Younger British Slingers (excukatores) ; light, irregular, skir- 
mishing troops. 

Britons with the Master Qf the Horse, in Gavl. 

Invincible Younger Britons, in Spain. 
. Elder Britons, in lUyricum, (Croatia^ Dalmatian Sabnatiajt tpc.) 

The aia was a term applied to fwdgn troops, of the same import > 

to that of the Roman Legum. 
The cokort consisted of abo^t 660 men. 
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Whh thift view^ having coMideved F»oBrtii»i7%« 
ffcnai hii birth ta the history of his fir»t pubiie 
etnployinent, inTacitus, and thence to* thie docoiiiit 
by the samb author of his command in Britain, it. 
was desirable to trace him through his conduct in 
that appointment, in the historians of that country 
as well as his own ; but, unfortunately, in this in- 
teresting researchi there was much disappointment^ 
for the former had often contented theiBMlvds, m 
regard to him, in quoting the latter ; and the latter 
only consisted of an incidental notice in the life of 
his su,ccess6r, Agricola, to whose feme every thing 
must, of course, be subservient How much is 
it to be regretted, particularly in thi$. stage^ th»t 
Frontinus, whose reserve did not permit hifli, 
like a Cicero, a Pliny, or a Rttflis, to solicit, or 
even instruct, a biographer, should not at least have 
admitted to his confidence an intelligent secretary, 
by whose pious and judicious care some satisfectory 
data might have been delicately preserved for pos- 
tgrity. One should not then be compeUed to rest 
so much on a doubtful passage of Ihcitus^ acknow- 
ledging Frontinus to be a great man, but in such 
a way as to admit of the quaiificatioBi by others, 
"as far as he had opportunity,'* 



^ 



Indeed^ it is ain^kr how generally thiir apirkt^ 
or rather aiexsidemt^ hds pervacted the whble oi thti 
&igUsk winters that relate to this subject. Gibbofi 
quotes the learned treat^e on Aqneducts of Fabretti^ 
without mentioning his ordinal, FaoNTiKusw. The 
author already alluded to (Herdey, Britannia 
Romana^). ascribes even the veiy wmf that bearir 
his name, among the others in Britain, to Agricola; 
and, though he is acknowledged as the vanquisher 
of the Silures, and the settler of the stations in that 
province, of which the 2nd legion necessarily bore a 
part, yet, from a single inscription. Its being placed 
there is hastily ascribed to Severus, The intelligent 
historitm oi Monmouth, (Williams,) who traces the 
remains of thii Roman settlement in a very able 
manner, and does justice otherwise to the Roman 
general, considers him as serving against the Silures, 
while Cerealis was employed by the Brigantes, and, 
of course, only second in command. And, what 
is no less remarkable in this way, even Addison, in 
translating a verse of Martial, descriptive €>f the 
residence and character of Frontinus, omits the ^ 
vety mention erf* his name ! 
From the whole, however, something, it is hoped, 
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/ 

not quite unsatisfactory^ has* been obtained; nor 
has the labour of comparison been entirely in vain* 
And, while one regrets that' others should not have 
treated the memory of this Roman governor of 
Britain with the same regard, it is very agreeable 
to contemplate that of the excellent Camdatj who, 
in his Britannia, never fails to mention him, where 
necessary, and never but with kindness. 

But, of all the mortifications which the writer 
experienced, none was equal to that of finding, 
in TheTcur in Monmouthshire^ no trait of Julius 
Frontinus. His works, in the road that bears his 
name from Bath hither, and the remains of Roman 
stations marked by his hand, are indeed traced in 
the masterly manner that, might be expected from 
such a tourist ; but the present writer, while his 
faculties were suspended over the eloquent picture 
of Pierce-field, and the hapless fate of hun by whose 
taste its beauties were guided and improved, could 
not fail to regret that the governor of Britain was 
not immortalized by some memorial of Coxe on 
the ruins of Caerleon. 

Returning to Italy, no better success is offered 
to the biographer of Frontinus. Jfcfor^w/ records. 
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m a faitliful epigram, such events as fell in lus way, 
ox in which only, perhaps, he was permitted to 
ixidulge his gratitude. But Plintfy while he com- 
memorates, in his delightful Epistles, the transac- 
tions of otiber eminent contemporaries, mentions 
Fko^tinus never that he can help it,— *once in- 
vidiously, — ^and almost always with the chilling 
coldness of unwilling respect. From the conduct 
of his friends and coadjutors, however, as recorded 
by that writer, something may be gathered, on the 
principle of the old adage, from the society in whicb 
he lived. 

From the reasonings of the intelligent French 
Researches on the subject of Frontinus, and the 
ordinary bibliographical sources, the list and chief 
dates of his works are adopted; for, notwithstand- 
ing the discussions of the learned* on this subject, 
sLnd the writer's unfeigned respect for their labours, 
he deems it now settled with an accuracy so equal 
to its importance as to supersede the necessity of 
disturbing it farther. 

* Pighius, Volterre,KeucheDius, Kenkenius, Stewechius, Poleai, 
Vossius, Robertellus, Grondvius, Scriveriu8,Tenmulius, Caspinian, 
CataniBO, Geronimo Magi, Goesius, &c. 
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Saob is an that it is considered necessary to pw« 
nise to the reader respecting Fiontinus, liis worl^ 
and the present transhition; unless, indeed, in sup- 
port of the Bhgnqfhical Sketch, it be added, that 
it has Uie honour of Jiaving been within 1»ie oo»- 
temj^ation of4usonius, many centuries unee, who 
pfojected something of the kind in an account of 
all who 

Aut lialum popfulos AquUomgauuque Briiaimoi 
Prctfecturantm tUuh tenutre secund<K* 

To honoured rank of governors advanced 
Th' Italians, or, far north, the Britons ruled. 

* Mosella, § 407. This association should seem to attack 
importance to the state of Britain at the time. 
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FRONTlNtJS. 



Of the charax^ter and circumstances of a Roman 
author, employed with credit in high offices of 
atate, the coUegue of Nerva and Trajan, the 
patron and adviser of Pliny, the protector of 
Martial, and the teacher of Vegetius ; who derived 
his chief experience as a general from Britain ; and 
who, in addition to the exertioa of talents im- 
portantly successful in the service of his country, 
offered, in his own person, an exemplar of the most 
eminent qualities of a commander, — who would be 

Althottgh his writings have been thesol^ect of 
much discussidn among the leatned, Froktikus 
8eenis,-^likehim, the discovery of whose unobtrusive 
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learning roused Pliny to the correction of his works^ 
to have been reserved in his temper, and to have 
shunned, rather thaj^ elicited, applause; and, ge- 
nerally preferring occupations which acquire im* 
portance from their elevation and utility rathef 
than their splendour, to have therefore obtained 
only incidental notice in the works of his contem* 
poraries, either as he served them by good offices 
or occasionally excited their surprise. 

One is, therefore, in the present instance, de- 
prived of those delightful illustrations of character 
which have arisen even from the judgement in 
oratory of Cerealis, who preceded, and the re- 
lation of Tacitus to Agricola, who succeeded, 
Fbontinus in the command of Britain; and com- 
pelled to a tedious comparison of dates, facts, and 
allusions, for the most prominent circumstances of 
his life. 

The birth of Sextus Julius Frontinus is thus 
placed at the close of the eighth century of the 
Roman asra, and about the thirty-second after the 
birth of Christ; his place of nativity probably 
Sicily, as that of Agricola was Frejus ; * and his 

^ In France, 40 miles N. £. of Toulon* on the banks of the 
Argeus. It was called by the Romans Forum Juln^ and had then 
a port in the Mediterranean, Some fine remains of antiquity are 
still visible in it. 
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rank, perhaps, similarly to that of this eminent 
contemporary, neither of the first nor second pa- 
trician families.* The date is computed from the 
period of his first consulate ; and the locality from 
the surname of Siculus^ attached to the treatise 
ascribed to him concerning the colonies of Italy. 

Whatever the precise descent of Erontinu^, it 
is evident, from the offices to which he was sub- 
sequently found competent by births that it was re- 
spectable, if not noble ;f it is therefore unnecessary 

* Some confusion lias arisen on account of two families^ one 
patrician the other plebeian, of the same name, and doubtless 
tb^ same origin, which were seated at Rome. Several illustrious 
branches, distinguished by different simames, sprang from both ; 
of those of the former was Julius Caesar, &c. — 'Rxmn. Jntiquit. 
Rom. 6S7 — Recherches sur Fnmtin. tit, 1. 

Of the first and second patrician houses, the descendants of 
those of whom Romulus composed the senate, (majorum gmthtmy) 
and of those admitted subsequently, to whom Brutus gave the 
patrician rank, (ndnorum gentium^) there remained but few in the 
time of Claudian, who therefore formed a third, and perhaps 
most honourable, series of that dignity, from those illustrious, 
either from their own personal merit or the actions of their 
families. The example was followed by succeeding emperors ; 
and Agricola, according to Tacitus, was thus ennobled by Ves- 
pasian. — Annal. I, x, c. 25 ; FiV. JgricoL c, 9 ; Plut. in Romulo, 
S^c; Ltv. /. 1, SfC. 

t His consulship, the dignity of augur, his charge as curator 
of the aquaeducts, &c. Sec also Frontmiu de Aquced, Urb, R(m. 
art. I. 
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to urge, in such a case, the vague claims of very 
high antiquity, or a doubtful nobiHty, 

Though, in these times, the system of Roman 
education had nearly lost the character which it 
sustained under the influence of Comdia, Aurefia; 
and Attia,* when a mother could send her son to 
the Forum all-accomplished, without the aid either 
of science or its masters, a sufficient degree of 
pdiahed severity was yet maintained to preserve 
the Roman character. 

Sjsxtus Julius may, therefore, be traced through 
the maternal care and the hands of his first masters, 
(JitteratoreSy or TpafAfAisris-ot^j) to the scholastic tui- 
tion, either private or public, of modem times ^ 
and, though perhaps the laws of the twelve tables 
were no longer to be learned by heart, t quite 
sufficient remained to occupy the attention of youth 
in the delightful studies of rhetoric and philosophy, 
to which he would be allured by the most amiable 
as well as best-informed masters.;]: 

^ These ladies, besides the education of their own children, 
(the Gracchi, Julius Cssar, and Augustus,) who reflected so much 
honour on it, are said to have superintended also that of the 
principal nobility. 

t dc, de Itffbus. I Jut. Sat. 7; Far^.Sat.5. 
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Havipg acquired the only learned language and 

jearning ot his day, as well as a full instruction in 

the manly exercises, at the age of seventeen, when 

the extreme dangers of youth were passed, the 

young warrior is invested with the gown (toga 

mrilis) that is to announce his manhood, and 

brought to the Forum, that he may employ in the 

study of eloquence those years in which he is yet 

but weak in arms. Perhaps a few campaigns might 

variegate his labours, and inure him to the practice 

of war. Whatever the plan of his education how* 

evei^ it seems probable, from the whole tenor of his 

subsequent pursuits, that no part of useful knowledge 

was omitted, and that all the other arts were courted, 

though not with an equal pslssion ; that Frontin vs 

fulfilled the character designated by the historian, pf 

incredible industry and singular diligence, (mere- 

dibili industrial diligentid singulari), and occupied 

himself in the completion of his education by the 

ordinary exercises of translating, declaiming, and 

reciting. For these are enjoined by Quintilian and 

Pliny, the best judges of his own time, as well as 

Cicero ; and the latter declaimed in Greek till he 

was elected prsetor. 

Be thi§ as it may, when the general system of 
education ampng the Romans is considered, and 
the . perio4 at which the most e:&traordiQS(ry men 

e 
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made tlieir first entry on the theatre of the vr^tld^ 
it oaimot excite wonder that the first mestioii of 
FftOKTivus in history, as far as it has descended 
to the present times, is in the thtrty*eighth year of ' 
his age; and still less, since it is probaUe that be 
met with many obstacles to fame and public em« 
ploymenf; for his merit was connderable enough 
afterwards to exdite the envy of Domitian, whom 
lie had favoured ; and the only disinterested men* 
tion of him fay Pliny, notwithstanding his oUigar 
tions, is an invidious parallel Mrith Rufiis. And^ 
if it could be endured to contemplate a FnoKTiNva 
3rielding his first offerings to fiime in obscority^ 
even in the wc»Bt dmcs of Rome, it might easily 
be conceived how bis unobtrusive claims would 
VaoUh befbre those of the damorous vulgar. 

He had now^ however, made more than the 
aequisitiona neoessaiy, in that bright twilight of 
the Roman learnings had come into public eoa- 
jHoyment^ and was in a state to render courtesy 
to no less a person than the son of the Emperor 
Vespasian. For, says Tacitus^ ^' on tlie first of 
" January, (A. U. C, 823, — A.D. 70,) Jjitim ¥mm^ 
" TiNUS, thenpr^^arof the city, assembled the senate 

* Cicero pleaded his first eause, for Roscius, at twenty-seven 
yttas of age, and then retired, for the prosecution of his stadica, 
tfNlhir^-eM.--CKmj»9riie.; JtiddleUn, UfadfGcero. 



'* tft«r i^^gned that pfiic« ; tP wbi<:)i Pomitisn m- 
"mwedUteJy wcw^ded;^* bdn& by these m^m% 
mifkbted to '' fill the o<ii«/e of pnetpr with ths 
*^ coo9i»2w dignily/'t » tbe absence pf bptU 
conwH hi# fttber and broth^r^-- VcuRpa^iaji fpr the 
^aeeiid tkn^ a»d ^ th« $r)Bt Tjtu3 C^^sar, hi? 90Ji- 
What oiHiMt in life can he wncigjivecl flwrc <Je* 
%htfttl Am thia, vm^a the inftfenoie of yirtnoN» 
fower? 

It were an idle exercise of curiosity to inquire 
the eauM of ihis m si^n^on m &ypur pf IV>mitian i 
ar that prince imghi ea»ly be mg^^ded 9# im{«u 
tmKt to attam &e power he a^terw«Fd« «9 w«»kly 
abused. 

In or about the yew ^%7 oi jthe Rwian <eia, 
(A. D. 74,) Frontinus became coim^/ extraordi* 
nary, or substitute (suffectus) ; % perhaps honor- 
arily,^ as a Qecessary step in his promotipn to the 

* Twit, h Hint. I kp c.Z2p t Suef. h VU. Pmifujoh ^ h 

I IH peiimi ot th^ QpofHilv gpvcirivneiit, brforte )sim Qw^^ 

yfj^fAs^9y$ ^ cpnipkite yiar; but )ie brought in a cust(H9p| 

mibttiMag cfmvki gt pijf Omffgr a m&nth or mgre. The pon^idf 

»hp }fp» pimtxtA on t)i0 1st of JanufMy neviertKeless denqmi* 

c2 
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command of a province, which was rarely governed 
by any below the consular dignity. This is the 
more probable, as he is described by JElian as being, 
when he wrote his Art of War, " a man of consular 
" dignity;''* and no other coUegue is named to 
Domitian, who enjoyed the same honour that year. 
Vespasian and Titus were consuls in ordinary, 
(ordmarii,) one lor the fifth the other for the 
third time. Froktinus must now, according to 
Cicero's remark on the death of Alexander, be in 
the forty-second year of his age.| 

In this or the following year, he was appointed, 
with the proconsular authority, to succeed CereaHs 
in the government of Britsun.;): Nothing can more 

• Dt Itutruend. Ackh. Trotfat. 

t Ck. PMUpp. 5. r" ^ct^ Cmsulmit.'') 

I The intelligent French author of Rttearches on Franimvs al-* 
already quoted, and with him the learned continuator of Camden, 
Mr.Goughf have derived, from this doubtful paragrltph of Tacitus, 
an opinion thatCerealis had another successor, whose government 
continued but a short intermediate time. To these, however, in 
addition to the mention which might naturally be expected of so 
extraordinary a circumstance, may, it is conceived, not unsuc- 
cessfully be opposed Mr.Hujne, M,Rapiny and the early translator 
of Camden, (Dr. Philemon Holland). " Julius Frontinus,** 
says Hume, (Hist, of Eng, c.l.) " succeeded Cercalis boA 
" in authority and reputation/* — Rapin the same. " And where^ 
'* as,** observes Holland, *' Cerealis wouid doubtless have dimmed 
^ the diligence and fam« of mioihcr successor, Julius Fk^Ni! 
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powcrfiilly evince the high estimation which was 
entertained of his character than this appoint- 
ment 

Britain, after many arduous struggles for its 
native freedom iagainst successive armies, composed 
of the flower of the Romdn force, during a long 
space of time, had recently experienced a degree of 
comparative repose. This was the result of its 
own energies, aided by the internal convulsions of 
the Roman state ; and the altered character of the 
war, from that severity which threatens the ex- 
termination of a people, to the opposite extreme 
of an imbecile amenity. The Roman legions, 
which, like all other troops, formed a pretty exact 
mirror of their officers, had also, after long service 
at a distance from the empire, shewn a disposition 
unfavourable to discipline. The quiescence of the 
Britons was, at the same time, not permanent; 
and this coimtry, — the countiy which was to 
form the ultimatum of every war of aggrandise- 
ment, in which it was glory for a Roman to die, , 
was even yet to be gained or lost to Rome for 
ever. 

** TIN us, a great man, sustained also, as he might, after suck M 
*^ predeceisor, that weighty charge with reputation and credit/^ 
•^Britainj or a ChorographkaU Description^ SfC. by W, Cumden, 
trMnslated by HoBand, Land, iGlQ. See also Rachwd, &c. 
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Vesp^an, tlierdbtte, ifbet doe pfovkiom fbr 
the conduct of domestic afiurs, and some prepam^ 
tory steps, sent Cerealis, an able general, liHUi 
power to restore the British affairs to their wonted 
vigour. Tbb tew gdVemor, accoiding to Tacitus, 
<< struck a terror into Britain, by at once invading 
*^ tlie tnc^it populous states of the countiy and 0on- 
^ quering or wasting the Chief of the Brigantes,'* 
a pon^erfhl people, possessing Yorkfthi^e, LancasUri^ 
Duthatii, WestmorelAnd, and Cttmberkoid. 

Kottrithstanding this ittvasioii, hdw«ve^, tilt 
i^ost impoit&nt part ef the Biifiah force, that whidi 
retdned, more than &ny other, the native chamcto*^ 
t^ith a deteiitlitiatidn not to submit to conquest, 
rt tited to the countty of the Ord&itdces and SUureii 
the One hihabiting North the other South Wdles;* 
a position indisputably well chosen for a people 
determined upon a final struggle agamst a foreign 
conqueror. Nor was this all; for, on iUUng back 
on the latter, they covered & retreat, sacred to 
objects of the higheiit consideration in man, his 
i^eligious prejudices; where, amid umbrageous 



* South Wales itocluded, at that time, the counties of Hereford, 
IfU^nor, Brecknock, Monmouth, ahd Glatiiotgah. Th« bthef 
considerable tribes of Britods were tha Bolgs in the west, and 
the leeni in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
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groves; file Dniidi had proixibly enjoyed ages of 
Idrare. 

Soeh; with a doubtful tranquillity of the other 
tribes, and abo the people tnhabttiog the banks of 
the Thames, (Tribantes et Cantii,) were the dr- 
cumstances under which Frontinus was appointed 
to the chief command in Britain. To its imioediate 
result^ t^e testimcmy of Tacitus again occurs, who, 
after observing that " the conduct of Cerealis was 
•* sufikient to obscure the fame of his successor,*^ 
adds, " that Juiitrs Frontinus, a ^eat man, 
** sustained the full glory of Cerealis, at ererf 
^* opportunity, and subdued the powerful and 
^' warlike people of the SilureSy in whom he had 
^ to surmount not only a determined courage, 
^but also the disadvantages of their country;'^ 
a proud eulogium even this, when the conciseness 
of Tacitus and the circumstances of his book are 
considered. 

It will easily be conceived how many tfminen^ 
qualities were required in a military governor of 
the British people at such a period: — an ettemy ex- 
perienced in their own warfare, invindble in their 
hearts, with the enthusiasm of Caraotacus and 
Boadicea in their ears, (a king gr^at in defeat; apd 
a queen preferring death to slavery,) to oppose with 
troops to which he was a stranger, whos^ U^I^n- 
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tiousness and insubordination had rendered the 
service obnoxious, and under orders to conciliate 
rather than destroy; to conquer only to civilize; to 
pursue, amidst a vast complication of difficulties, 
the great end of attaching to Rome a splendid pro- 
vince in Britain. 

The information to be derived from the Roman 
historian ceasing, for the present, here, curiosity is 
naturally alive to, trace Frontinus in the prosecu- 
tidn of his campaign and his government ; and 
this, unhappily, is now to be done only in the frail 
monuments of his genius and power, amidst the 
wrecks even of British antiquity. 

A historian of Monmouth,? who has no doubt 
examined the ground inch by inch, thus follows 
the army of Frontinus with a military eye: 

" The Roman general,'^ says he, " made a feint 
*^ on that point called Aust, (Trajectus Augustce,) 
" and drew the Silures into the forest of Dean, near 
"- the conflux of the Wye and the Severn, 'while 
" his transports moved diagonally, and disembarked 
" the army near the Charlston Rock, one of the 
*^ landing-places of the present^new passage, (1796). 
" Plalf a mile from this rock remains of a fortress, or 

• Williams'i History of Monmouthshire, § II. 38, &c. 
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^' square camp, may be found, of which aconsiderablr 
"• part has been washed away by the Severn, And 
"here," continues the same author, ^^ probably* 
*• commenced the Julia Strata, vestiges of a Romau 
** causeway having been discovered at the neigh* 
" bouring village of Creek, in the road to Caerwent 
*^ At the distance of five miles from Chepstow, and 
" three from Sudbrook, in nearly a western direc- 
" tion, the road made on the Via Julia crosses a 
/' considerable station, or camp, loligitudinally and 
*^ at right angles. This camp holds a little village 
" called Caerwent, The choice of Caerwent as a 
'* camp by the Roman general was judicious^ either 
" for the attack of Caer-osc, the capital of Siluria, 
" or to cover it when in his possession. The camp 
" was formed on an eminence greatly elevated, 
" with a small river at its base, commanding views 
** of great extent and the principal communications 
^* of the countiy. The foundations of the Rqmaa. 
** wall are discernible at this time (1796). To re- 
" duce the Silures, the Romans formed two chains 
" of garrisons ; one of these drawn through Gla- 
" morgan near the shores of Ptolemy's Aestuary of 
" Sabrina, the other on the banks of the Usk, the 
" first link of which was Burrium, (Usk,) of which 
" there are no remains." 

After the subjugation of the Silures, upon whom 
probably^ for the time, the hopes of every other 
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ittte depndedy no better otgect vematned tium te 
cveate in it a frcmtier ag«Mt the BK)iiiitaioeer 
OtdfffikeSf and to establish^ in a couBtiy so de<- 
lig^itfiil and apjm>priatey aa exionple of Roman 
avilisadott. In pursaance of thia idea, the wholt 
county oif Monmouth is fruitful of positive evidenoe, 
in itnniiia of a magnificence and luxuiy supeiior 
to dbose of any other Rcmian atetion in Brttakau 

Camden ^describei Caerwent, orVenta, (Fentm 
Sib$rmnJ as the capital o( the Silures, and observes 
tiiat it GOBtinned (1586, &&) to eidnbit its ruined 
walls and bulwarks, and to disclose tesselated pave-^ 
ments and RoDBin coins-t The sea had abb recently 

* Britatmia, Tit SUurm. 

t The British soldier, vrhom duty may call to these detached 
quarters of the brave and accomplished Second Legion, will not 
deem it imperdnent that the following antiquarian notices are 
added, to facilitate his examination of a spot which he can nerer 
contemplate without advantage. They are fiom the MUHmm, of 
Mr. Oou^ to CMdm^ (1789)| v. ii, 4f , &c. 

^ Near Vents Silurumi Caergwent, there are fatrga tenlains^ 
^ and sure evidences of a Roman station, the di/rtance very exact 
^ 9 miles in the Itinerary and 6 computed in Monmottthshit^y 
*^ the usual rtftio here, and the military way eastward from henct^ 
«• very remarkable.'^-^i?or<fa)f. 

** The Roman station of Caerwent is situated on the bluest 
** parts of the ridge which rises gradually at Chepstow, and 
** continues nearly west toward Newport (CaerkonJ. It is five 
** nules from Chepstow, in th^ road to Newport and Caerleon^ 
** which^ especially nett the station, is the old Roman ona 
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<ifapotfed altofnan fortification ftt tW0 tnfles dis* 
tance, near Portdkew6th.-^It wta, feya h^ indoscd 
by a tri))le ditdh alid three rampatta^ as high a* aa 

* crossTtig cbe middto of fh6 cam(> st rigM «ng1^ aftd pttts of it 
** UtAmu boycMd Ca^m^nt^ titer CiMk. the camp Is ob a smalt 
^' emfawiioty nM pr^iseljr on Ibe bankft of the Tlnroggyy as Dr* 
^ Gale imagiDed. The foundations of the wall are easily traced 
** oa ewcy side, and describe a parallelogram of 450 yards by 
*^ 350, the longest sides pointing east and west. Great part of 
^ the Saxon walls, especially to the south, have Koman bridct 
** interspersed, and are in some places of considerable height. 
** The most considerable part of the wall remahis, on the west^ 
^ 15 or 16 feet high, with the facing entire, rising from tfat 
** bottom and inner side of the foss, which is very deep on the 
** north and west. Some part of the facing of the south wall 
** of the three octangular bastions or towers are entire, each 
^ side measuring about S feet. The stones placed in the rubbk 
^ of the wall are in a stg^sag, or htrring4ione, position. Remttiiii 
** are found/' &c. — AdHtioMj 484. 

^ AtCaerwent, the first Roman station among the Silures^ 
^ began the Julia Strata mentioned by Necharo, as quoted by Mr. 
^ Camden, pointing to Caerleon« not in a straight line, like the 
*' ftoman roads in England, but following the nature of the soil; 
^ hot distinguished by a ridge or causeway, but by the camps on 
•* or^iear iH'-^HarriSj tn Archceologia* 

It were impertinent to describe to the merelt military tyro the 
peculiarly excellent discipline of the Roman armies about this 
period, or their wonderful system of encampment, after the beaU« 
t^ful accoum so aeaessible in the first chapter of the DaHne mi 
FaUofthe Bmnan Empirt^ by GtbbOA; ^ho has thftre, among other 
important principles, shewn what the energies of the mind may 
\preduee from thb eomm^d even ef a Company of militia. 
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ordinary house, and cast in form of a bow, the 
string whereof is the sea-cliffe. It seems to have 
been the port and landing place for Fenta Silurum 
from the Severn sea. Abergavenny, the antient 
Gobannium^ was strongly fortified; and, twelve 
miles distant, at the conflux of the Birthin and the 
Usk, stood the second station in this direction, as 
mentioned by Antonius, named Burrmm^ pre- 
senting a very strong port, called by Giraldus 
Castrum Osca^ the Castle of TJsk. 

But these formed only part of a chain of posts :• — 
the position occupied by Frontinus with the 
faithful and brave Second Legion was Isca^ on the 
other side of the river from which it took a name^ 
in common with that of Legio SecundCy and 
' twelve miles again from Burrium. The British 
nanie is still retained on its site, — Caer Leon ar 
Uske, " the City of the Second Legion, on Usk." 
This Legion, called also Augustdy and Britannica 
Secunday being ordained by the Emperor Angus- 
tusy and translated by Claudius out of Germany 
into Britain, under the command of Vespasian, 
always faithful, and impressing the other legions 
by its example, after many arduous Services, ac* 
cording to Camden, " was here at last placed in 
garrison by Julius Frontinus." 

Britannia Secunda, says the intelligent histo- 
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nan already quoted,* h^d ^teen important sta- 
tions in Siluria, which soon became considerable 
towns, of which Caerleon was the capital ; there 
the praetor (proconsul^ as sonictimes confounded,) 
resided, and had his palatium, or domus; there 
the eagle was deposited ; there were holden the 
principal courts of justice, and the imperial edicts 
promulged; in the other towns the deputies of the 
pr{Btor$ had their courts ; but the dernier resort 
in all cases was at Caerleon. In this district was 
also a public market. 

With niore than the ordinary spirit of a Roman 
army, the general and his troops appear to have 
immediately set about restoring and adorning the 
place, which had probably before been rendered 
very strong, but had gone into decay : and snch 
was the success of their labours as to attract even 
in after times the constant residence of religious 
and courtly splendour. " It was, says Giraldus 
Cambrensis,t who described it from the ruins, " a 
** perfect city, excellently well built by the Ro- 
" mans, with brick walls (cortilibmmuris).\ Here 
"may be seen (1186, &c.) many marks of the 
" antient nobility and dignity it possessed; mighty 

* Williams, ubi sup. — Some say 20* 

t Itinerarium Cambriae. 

\ The moderns say lime and grit-stone. 
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^^pftlaees with golden pinnacles^ resemUmg tiie 
^ fMnmd statdmeM o£ the Romans ; for it hiul 
^ faefn founded by Roman ptkces, aaid bea^ttfM 
^'wiUi excellent bttildb^. These ypu may he* 
^ farid a gigantic tower; exquisite balhi; thes»* 
^fnaina.of temples and thcatws, irfao$e i^iM* 
^ scmtod waUa are partly yet iBtaadhig* Omm»y 
'^ find sa erery phtee, as well within the wall i» 
^ withotttv houses under ground $ water-pipes tM 
^mults within the esdrtb; and, what ymi w'M 
^ consider most admirable, eveiy where hot-^iffiuSMBi^ 
" curiously formed, breathing forth heat very 
^dosely at ceitijai narrow tttxmekin thieaiilast'''^ 

^ It would liave been agreeatile to quote this ^eloquent woi^ 
«f GiniMWy w well w some odien, witk mere adlwantage, aiWi A^ 
ipiBstnt «9i ba» not htm iie6oeiit ia attentUtt to ihidr iccmM* 
liiff i»y a invitifdicitgr of leisffce; bui (tHe i|ii»94m(^ ri^ of A0 
jfXBsmt timc$ for thf j^cjndtmr i4 typq^nif)!^ seteais io is;{^ca^ 
an emuJation between editors and the public which shall effect 
most 'towards creating a sort of motuJiish prohibition of lite- 
rature, and retroversion of the utility of prtnting; tlie one by 
Tesd^ring the price of (nich booke as Inaccessible to ^sdkiary 
yuf chasers as tte maattseripits of ^nnrr Amwi llie ¥im hf en- 
4«f»biog thM9 JA gilded cabinets, wUcfa are m1/ to be ai^ptored 
Jby enchantment Yet this 13 caUed, perhapfl^ dobg hooonr to 
letters* If Grsvius, or Gronovius, or many others of the indefa- 
tigable and spirited preservers of literature had lived in these 
days, their labours had been in vain ; aad a p(K>r addier Is now 
often tempted by these prokihitors to eSBokuni vidi Ae 4tme 
Giraldus^ << A nwnachmm ffulitia libeoknos, DMHoar 
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And by a tranadon, not more abrupt than that 
fkxa the timet of FRONTiKfJi to those of GiraU 
dtts, imn the 18th to the 19th centary, the foU 
lowing satisfactory account may be yet obtained 
of the city raised under his government.* "A 
" Roman bagnio^ or sudatory, was opened in 1^55 
" on the West bank of the river below the bridge, 
'' and leaden pipes for the conveyance of water 
*\ from die Northern hiU w<ere ditcovefed. On a 
." hiD, half a pdile from the town, also (1796) are 
^ eonie remains of a JKomaa csmp with doable 
^ ranq>art8, probibly thesununerqaarteii (aestkm) 
*'oe the Secsond L^osu'' And just without the 
S.W. wall of Caetleon ii yet to be seen (1811) o, 
Roman amphitbeatie of die Castrentton kind, mc 
yards deep, called by a modem error Arthur's round 
table. Nor b it doubted that even a perfect view 
of the grandeur, and perhaps extent, of the statioa 
night be tditained, were it not that utility will 
alwop prevail over pleasure, and ^Or^w namgrtms 
•' whtrc Trvy tcnm stood f 

Tiuit FaowTiwira bad warmly and scientifically 
interested himaelf in the improvement of the chief 
station (head ijuarters) of Caerkon, is evident 
from his having given name to a Roman way, 
adapted, probabfy in this part, by his skill, to the 
piotiKtmi of tlie city from the sadden floods of 

t Williamt, uHsup. &c. 
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the Severn on the influx of the ITsk, and other 
cauisies: It is recorded in the verse of the old 
rhymester/ Alexander Necham, quoted by Cam- 
den; 

Inirai et auget aquas Sabrmijlumnis Osca 
PracepSy- testis erit Julia Strata wmAi.. 

Swift plunges Osca in'Sabrina:'^ stream. 

High swells the wave, — be witness J^us' Streets 

And, what is also no less striking on this subject, 
Julius Froxtinus is among the authors quoted 
by Camden on the subject of Roman roads in 
Britain^ possibly from his Treatise de Limitibus^ 
though the work is not mentioned. 

That the troops of Frontinus, as became the 
active industry of a Roman legion, were equally 
enthusiastic in the subject which occupied their 
commander, is pretty evident from the inscription 
quoted by Camden from a tablet dug up by acci- 
dent, (1602) of an old soldier who had restored 
the temple of Diana, erected by Haterius, an offi- 
cer under Augustus, who had previously served 
as prorprsetor in Cilicia. The statue of the god- 
dess, i^ short trussed, bearing a quiver," was im- 
perfect, as also the altar. The inscription of the 
restorer, Titus Flavius Posthumius Varus, of tf^e 
Veteran Cohort of the Legion^ was as follows: 
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T. F t POSTHVMIVS VARVS 
' V. C. LEG. TEMPL. DIANJE 
RESTITVIT. 

This also corroborates the idea that Gaerleott 
had fallen into decay from previous grandeur. 

Nor^ su|>posing the agreeable idea of an " old 
Jsoldier" to be taken literally in this instance, is 
there wanting among these fragments, one bearing 
the name of a captain (Centurion) as 

If. VECILIANA.' 

As to the civil govemriient of Frowtinus, it 
may be learned from the eloquent history of that 
of Agricola, his successor, whose knowledge Ta- 
citus candidly relates, in more than one respect, to 
have been acquired from the experience of others ; 
*— that arms avail little to settle newly-conquered 
states if injuries and wrongs be permitted. He 
therefore commenced with establishing strict jus* 
tice about his own person, making no. appoint- 
ments from recommendation but as they were 
consistent with justice. He was exact in his in- 
spection into all things, but not always rigorous ill 
his exactions. He divided more i^qually the tri- 
butes, and the charge and burden of the siippTy of 
corn, distributing granaries throughout the coun- 
try, and establishing roads from the principal 
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<jamps to the distant stations ;* nor in tHc disd^ 
pline of his army did he fail to encourage pro- 
priety of conduct in the private soldiery, while he 
repressed loose and dissolute stragglers* His camps 
be designed himself. The firths he sounded ; and 
the thickets he tried the first in his own pevsoli. 
Nor did he suffer the enemy to rest till they were 
completely quelled, when he immediately forebore 
from any farther injuty, conciliating them by every 
means, so that states the most violent submitted 
themselves, and receiving garrisons remained in 
quiet. Then were they induced and assisted to 
build temples, houses, and places of public resort ; 
and their emulation excited by encouragement pro* 
portioned to th^ir exertions. The youth of the 
principal families were instructed in. the liberal 
sciences, and found more apt than those of GauV 
and more ready in acquiring the Roman langu^^ 
Even the attire of the conquerors soon. came into 
use, and at length their galleries, hatha, and ex* 
qui&ite banquets, and all the luxuries of Borne : 
and, what is ^till more, the natives became induced 

^ Or tbe rast labour and extraordinary, art .«inplojed in. the 
formation of tkese roads, many of which have continued with un- 
diminished durability to this time, a period of seventeen hundred 
years ! the military reader will be particularly gratified, by con- 
jsulting .Bergfer, Hist, des Chemins^ or the Latin translation of it, 
' {dePvhUcis etMiUtaribus Imperii Romani Viis^ Sfc) by Henninius, 
iftGraevius, Thesaur. tom.ic. art. i. 



to enlist themsdves under the Roman banners in 
coq)s (cohors) distinguished by their name, in 
such numbers, that they formed at length a con- 
siderable {^t of the strength of the Roman ar- 
mies.*^ They were, says Tacitus, seduced intb 
obedience, but not slavery. f 

Such, from the scanty materials* and still more 
confined mearts aflforded to the present occasion, 
is perhaps the only account that can be obtained 
of the command of Feontinus in Britain ; for his 
repartSy those delightful memorials, which would 
so much have gratified and informed posterity, 
dre Ibst^ with the exception only of such as may 
have been blended in the work of Vegetius. That 
he left behind him, however, the best memorials 
cf an intelligesit and vigilant governor, as well as 

^ l\eLck. in VH. Agric. — A nnales.— Camden Brit»^-Se« abo 
freUtoty Moeftisement to this work. — Hume Hist. c. i. 

t Of the high consideratioa in which the Britom were held 9l% 
Rome, and which the conduct of their king (Caractacus) and 
the useful arts derived from the people, certainly did not tend to 
diBiinish, there are many proofs in history. Maecenas wanted to 
||te theu the priviieget of Roman -citiiens; and Antotiinusit 
particularly recorded as bxemptino them p&oic pisgracepui 
punishments; and conferring the Roman rights (ji» Lutv^ 
on some of them. In Siluria the country was norainaUy restored 
to the successor of Caractacus ; and the Britons always t^raded 
considerably from the aestuary of Sabrina. 
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an enlightened general, is evident from the follow* * 
ing prominent circumstances. 

His successor, Agricpla, found the government 
in a state which permitted him on the foundation 
of Frontinus to proceed at once against the Or^^^ 
devices; and, having defeated them, to prosecute 
with success his expeditions to the northern parts 
of Britain. 

And the city of Isca, (Catr Leon,) the seat of 
his command, continued in such estimation, that, 
as Camden mentions, from Alexander Elsebiensis, 
" a rare author," a little before the coming in of 
the Saxons, there was a school here of two hun- 
dred philosophers, who, being skilful in astronomy 
and all other arts, diligently observed the course 
and motion of the stars. Here it was that, after- 
wards, Arthur, prince of the Silures, so much 
and justly celebrated in the songs of Thaliessin and 
the other British bards, whose heroic valour sus- 
tained the declining fate of his country, held, ac- 
cording to Giraldus, a splendid court. And, when 
Catholicism had assumed the place and emulated 
the attractions of Ethnic grandeur, Caerleon, ac- 
cording to the third British division, was the se- 
cond archipiescopal see ; no less than three monas- 
tic institutions were established here, and it be- 
came the burying place of two noble proto-mar- 
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tyrs of Britain : one of these also bore the name 
of Julius; and it might surely be permitted to 
indulge the pleasing idea that it had been adopted 
from the eminence of Frontinus. Nor is it less 
agreeable or innocent to extend the hypothesis of 
his local influence down to the present times (1811), 
when the town of Newport, (Novus Burgus,) 
which arose out of a part of the'ruins of Caerleon, 
has become famous for the beauty and advantage 
of a public way.* 

In the summer of 831 (A. D. 78) Agricola 
having succeeded to the government of Britain, 
Frontinus returned to Rome-f He was not of 

* The road alluded to, of which an excellent print has been 
published, is for the purpose of a better conveyance to and 
froRi the iro&-founderies. That the Jlomans introduced iron^* 
founderies in Siluria, exclusive of other evidence, is proved by 
the discoveries of .Roman coins in masses of iron cinders. 

Saint Julian's, a residence of the celebrated Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, also is believed to have been within the circum- 
ference of the Roman station. 

t The intelligent French author of Researches on Frlmtinus has 
taken a trouble to reconcile the comn^and of Frqvtinvs with 
the triennial period of proconsular powjBr ; which, with deferencct 
is conceived not altogether necessary. Since the duration of 
command in a province, particularly the distant and important 
one of Britain, appears to have been not unfrequently governed 
by circumstances; and Agricola, hi» successor, evidently re- 
mained th^re longer, before he was recalled by the jealousy of 
Domitian. 
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ir character likely to seek a triuHiph, any more 
tban his predecessor. This may be deemed, how- 
ever, as certain, that he experienced the negative 
honour of having no charge either of peculatioq^ 
of treason, or extorti(»i, preferred against faim^ 
not^ithstsmding the corruptions of the age, and 
that love of oratory which in diose times, as wi^ 
as some other, created a fondness for puUic accu* 
safion. 

It is not remarkable that Frontinus does not 
again appear in an active public employment for a 
omsiderahle time, after having filled with suooeas 
at least one of the most important which Rome 
had it in her power to bestow. For Vespasian, 
under whose countenance he has hitherto been 
seen, died on the £4th of June in the foltowing 
year, and the short remainder of his life that in- 
tervened was spent in triumphs, earned by the ce- 
lebrated siege of Jerusalem, conducted by his* 
favourite son. The benevolent reign of Titus con- 
tinued only two years, two months, and twenty 
days; for he died on the 1 3th September, 8S4j 
(A. D. 81). And Domitian, notwithstanding a 
dissimulation at least equal to his other vices, soon 
ivinced his implacable enmity against those whom 
he either feared, hated, or esteemed. 

About this time, however, it is not improbable 



timt Feoktinus was admitted into thesacred col- 
lege of augurs, a dignity to which, as it seems to 
have required chiefly good sense and an acute 
knowledge of public affairs, it cannot but be con- 
ceived thW he was eveiy way competent : the cha- 
racteristic of it, as ^ven by Pliny, who succeeded 
him, though technical rather than politic or intel- 
ligent, certainly amplifies the honour intendied to 
be conferred on Frontinus. " It is an antient 
*' institution," says he, " which has this high and 
" peculiar privilege annexed to it, — that it is for 
** life. Other sacerdotal ofijces, though they may 
" perhaps be equal to this in dignity,* yet as they 
^* are given so they may be taken away; but fortune 
** has no farther power over it than to bestow k/'f 
In addition to these excellencies it may with 
pleasure be added, that the post made Frontinus 
a coUegue of the Emperor, as well as persons of 
the first distinction in Rome ; and gave him a 
very considerable authority in the commonwealth, 
from the power of the college of augurs to obstruct 
the most important affairs of the state, by declaring 
that they were unwarranted by the auspices. It 
wra of a character indelible, which no crime or 
yb//ajVwre could efface ; and eveiy candidate was 

** Plmy, having long applied by every ^ntefcst for any of the 
nmneroiis sacerdotal offices in the Roman state, thus preserves 
bis consistency ! 

t Hhk Epist. 1. IV. Ep.i. 
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obliged to be nominated to the people by two 
augurs, who gave a solemn testimony, on oath, of 
his dignity and^tness for the office.* 

During the leisure which ensued after his return 
from Britain, only agreeably interrupted by his 
duties as a senator and those of the sacred office, 
there is reason to believe that Fro n tin us com- 



* Froktinus and Virgimus Rufusviere repeatedly nomina- 
tors of P/iiiy. See Epist. 1. ii, Epist. 1. — I. iv. Ep. 8. Sec 
also Middleton's It/e of Cicero, vi. 529. 

As to the date of this appointment of Froktinvs, on the 
l^ccuracy of which there is jfio intentioii to insist, and the ordi- 
nary period of which, from its being a l^e appointment, must be 
subject to some variation^ it may be pi^rmitted to observe, that 
it could not well be afterward, since the only vacancy' men* 
tioned by Pliny, (who was an active observer in this respect,) 
before that of Frontinus, is Virgimus Rufn^y his contemporary, 
to whom Fliny, in all probability, could not succeed, on ac- 
count of age, being not much above Jorty-three at the death of 
Frontinus. Cicero, of whom it is the boast of Pliny, that he 
had the advantage of being elected earlier to the sacred college 
and consular office, (for which certainly no exertion on his own 
part was wanting,) was not elected till within ten years of his 
death 9Qd a^ many beyond the age of Frontinus : and though 
Crassus, whom he succeeded, be termed the young, yet his 
father was ten years older than Cicero. 

I( may also be mentioned politically in support of the character 
of this office that, in (h^ only prominent instance of corruption, 
that of MemmuSf it required for a trifling service in three augurs 
a bribe equal to ^3000 l^^ic. EjpUt. I in. Ep. Q^, (adUemm.) 
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posed his Treatise on the Art of fVar; for he 
elsewhere describes it as resulting from his own 
experience as a general, which could only relate ta 
his expedition against, and subjugation of, the 
Silures. This, as he says himself, and there is no 
reason to doubt him, was the first attempt to re- 
duce the art of war to a science ; for, from this 
treatise, and the reports of his command in Bri- 
tain, with the memoirs of Cato the censor, of 
Celsus, Trajan, and Adrian, all nmo lost, Vege- 
tius formed his treatise of military affairs (de re 
militari) ; and, being himself no soldier, is consi- 
dered as having made by no means a lucid arrange- 
ment. Of this celebrated work, than which, 
perhaps, few have enjoyed more commentators, 
Frontinus may, therefore, claim the merit of 
having furnished the basis, and a very interesting 
part 

The Emperor Domitian, however, had by this 
time thrown off the mask which he adopted on ' 
liie commencement of his reign, in the expulsion 
of the philosophers; and literature, the bane of 
aU vulgar tyrants, was beginning to suffer the re- 
verse of that cultivation which it had experienced 
in the two last reigns. The court, from which 
afterwards Agricola also was cautioned to retire, 
notwithstanding the semblance of imperial favour^ 
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and subsequently even the mild Neroa batiished to 
Sarentum, became now no scene for FaoNxiKus, 
who, therefore, without any manifestation of his 
intentions, withdrew to a country villa, where 
he might enjoy the exquisite pleasures of a 
lettered ease, in an elegant and philosophical re^ 
tirement 

Allowing a sufficient time from (lie publicatioA 
of his first work for a reperusal of the Gredc and 
Ijatin authors, it is probable that, in 837, (A. D. 
M,) the year in which Domitian returned from 
Germany, he published the addition which he 
(teemed necessary to the plan and subject of the 
Art of War m the present St&atecehatics. 
For in this work he mentions Domitian five times, 
but only as relates to his German expedition, and 
he gives him the title of Germanicus. There is 
nothing concerning any succeeding war, not even 
that against the Dacians, where Domitian appeared 
in person ; and the learned are agreed in the re- 
turn of Domitian this year, when the senate mnd 
people confirmed the title he had received from the 
army. Of this work the necessary account will 
be found in the original Prefme of Frontikits 
and in the introductory Advertisement to the pre- 
sent volume. It has been supposed by several 
commentators, who would not have adopted tfic 
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opinion without some plausible evidence,* thzt he 
dedicated this work to Trajan. This might be 
while he filled that private station which was then 
a post of honour; though, in such times, he did 
not dare even to praise, however deservedly, themaa 
he loved; for there certainly remains no internal 
evidence of it in the copy which has served for the 
present translation. 

FnoNTiiors chose for the scene of his retirement; 
in the Campania JFe/ice, a villa at Anxur, (whose 
ruins still mark its site near the modem Terracina,) 
in the vicinity of Baise ; not chusing, any more than 
Seneca, to trust himself long amidst the exquisite 
luxuries and licentious refinements of that cele- 
brated winter-retreat, t yet willing to be near enough 
to partake of its pleasures^ and mingle in its polish- 
ed society. :(; 

• Volterre, Kenkenius, &c. The Rech^ches sur Frontin differ 
from tfaem; but other parts of the above reasoning are derived 
from that work> in which those who incline to examine the sub- 
ject' will find considerable satisfaction. 

f Seneca, Epist. 61. 

t Baie, liie '* BaUi" of the RomadB, though "infinitely sur*' 
passing every thing that can be boasted by the English Bathonia^ 
seems to have acquired the utmost reach ofluxury^ magnificence^ 
and licentiousness. There was something even in the natural as 
well as artificial turn of the scene which seemed formed to dissolve 
the mind into a state of softness and dissipation. One of the 
principal amusesients of the place consisted in sailing on the 
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Anxur, 

With ragged rocks and stony quarries white. 
Seated on hills/ 

has been described by many poets; but by none 
has the splendid scene be^n so sweetly apostrophised 
as in the verse of ]\lartial : 

nemusj fortes I soUdumque madentis arenm 
Litttis, et aquords spkndidus Anxur aquis.'f 

Ye warbling fountains and ye shady trees^ 
Where Anxur feels the cool refreshing breeze 
Blown off the sea, and all the dewy strand 
lies covered with a smooth unsinking sand, &c. 



Gulph of Naples, in gailyrpainted harksj accompanied with ^11 
tjfie melting softness that exquisite wines, fine women, and rap- 
turous music, could inspire. The villas were absolutely extended 
into the sea, upon vast piles, secured by an earth which became 
hardened by remaining in the water ; and in them every thing 
that could breathe voluptuousness prevailed. Virgil and Horace 
have several allusions to it; and Propertius tenderly advises 
Cynthia to quit, rather than oppose, its seductions.— Tm modo^ 4*^* 

Fly, fly, my love, soft Baias's tainted coast, 

Where many a pair connubial peace have lost ; ) 

Where many a maid shall guilty joys deplore ; 

Ah fly, my fair, detested Bail's shore. Melmoth. 

The scene is, however, long since changed. These magnificent 
villas derived from their extent the advantage of being first over- 
whelmed by the sea, where tf^eir ruins may now be seen, and the 
once-delightful Campagnia is an unhealthy region, filled with piles 
of ruins. 

• Sil. Ital. 1. iv. 11, &c. t L» ^ ^F- ^^- 
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. The very road from Anxur to Rome, §ixid from 
Rome to Anxur, on the Appian way, have been de- 
scribed by Lucan and Horace, and fiction seems to 
have been strained to account for the delights which 
surrounded " the gentle seat" of Fhoktinus- 

HasegOf ^c.^ 

The mild Parthenope's delightful shore ; 
Where hush'd in claims the Wdering ocean laves 
Her silent coasts, and rolls in languid waves ; 
Refreshing winds the summer^s heats assuage, 
And kindly warmth disarms the winter's rage; 
Remov'd from noise and the tumultuous war. 
Soft sleep and downy ease inhabit there, 
And dreams unbroken with intruding care. 

Addxsok. 

The well-known pictures of Pliny and others of 
the villas of the Romans, and particularly that of 
the former of two on the Larian Lake, (which 
emulated those of Baiae,) " hanging over it, with a 
" view of the fishing-vessels below," &c. with every 
convenience for study, exercise, conversation, the 
indulgences of the table, or refreshment and repose, 
may convey an idea of this Anxurian villa, worthy 
of the taste of Frontinus. 

It is delightful, however, to find, that, in this 
retreat, sacred to the repose of arms and the 
philosophy of war, polite literature, and in particular 

• Stat. Sylv. V. 1. iii. v. 81, See also Addison's Travels. 
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poetiy, WM not neglected By Vntmrtvtjs; for 
the poet of human nature, Martkl, — theunhappff 
Martial, who knew how to trace every diaracter of 
the mind, irom the elegant ambition of PfinytD liie 
grovelling^ sensuality of Sabellus or Elephantis, hsis 
borne testimony to the taste of this patron, has^ 
shewn that he was entertained here, and, on quit- 
ting Anxur to pursue independence ia the capital, 
has aiFectionately recorded the Roman general, the 
conqueror of South Wales, among the great who 
regarded arid protected him.-— 

• Anxuris squorei placidos, F&ontike leccssns, 
Et proprhis Baias, litoreamqne domtUB, ' 

£t quod inhumano cancro fervente cicadae 
Non novere, nemus, fiumineosque lacus, 

Dam coloi, doctas tectnn celebrare vacabat 
Pieridas : nunc nos maxima Roma terit, &c.* 

O, my Froktikus, when, with sweet delight. 

On the cool shore near Baiae's gentle seats^ 

I lay retired in Anxur's soft retreats : 

— Where silver lakes, with verdant shadows crotrn^d^ 

Disperse a grateful chilness all around : 

The grasshopper avoids th' untainted air. 

Nor in the midst of summer ventures there.— « 

With thee what bliss to court the learned muse ! 

Proud Rome shall ev'ry joy like these refuse : 

No day of charming indolence I boast ; 

In barren toil my lavished life is lost. 

O, my FaoKTiNUS, though from thee I part, 

By every fane I swear, thou hast my heartf 

* L. X. Epig. 58. t Addison, Elphinstone, ka 
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It being mtended to rest the claims of Frost- 
TiNUS* to the patronage of poetry on the testimony 
ofMartialy ('* whose lays even Britain sung, though 
*' his purse felt it not,")* it may not be impertinent, 
in opposition to those who have described him 
as an itinerant rhymester, scrawling his verses in 
low public-houses, to shew the validity of his evi- 
dence^ from the testimony even of the fastidious 
Pliny. 

** He was," says that excellent judge, on his 
death, " a man of an acute and lively genius, and 
** his writings abound with much satirical wit, con-. 
•• ducted at the same time by equal candour^ When 
** he left Rome, I made him a present, to defray the 
** charges of his journey; and I gave it to him, 
^ not only as a testimony of my friendship, but in 
^* return for the verses with which he had com* 
" plimented me. It was the custom of the antients 
" to distinguish those poets with honourable atid 
" pecuniary rewards who had celebrated particular 
" persons or cities in their verses ; but this good 
** custom, with every other that is generous and 
** noble, is now grown out of fashion ; and, in 
"consequence of having ceased to act laudably, 
" we consider praise as an impertinent and worthless 
" tribute.'*^ After reciting the verses to which he 

^ Ma»ti»), £p. h ym. £p. 11. 
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alludes, he continues, " Do you not think that thcf 
" poet who addressed these lines ta me deserved 
" some marks of my bounty then^ and my sorrow 
" now? for he gave me the best that he had ta 
" bestow, and it was want of power only that 
** his present was not more valuable. But indeed 
" what can be conferred more valuable than never- 
" fading praise?* 

The judicious retirement of Frontinus, how- 
ever, was not such as to prevent him from occa- 
sion3.11y observing the progress of political affairs 
in the capital, or paying his court at proper times 
to the Emperor ; still less from appearing in hi» 
place in the senate on any public exigency. Nor 
did he refuse his counsel, when solicited, according 
to the custom of the sensible Romans, who always 
advised on any matter pf moment ; nor the aid 
which his personal character afforded to any friend, 
who, in such difficult times, was likely to fall into 
some of the snares constantly laid by the espionage 
of Domitian. 

A better instance of the exercise of his friend- 
ship in this way fcannot occur than in the case of 

* Plin. Epist, 1. Hi. Ep. 21.— The passage is quoted from 
Melmoth's translation ; and, though it is an English Pliny, as 
Pope's is an English Homer, yet who would not, on such an 
occasion, quote an Addison, a Middletpn, a MelmoA^ or a Pope ? 



Pfirty, whose testimony in favour of JFaoNTiKxjd 
never appears but unwillingly, and when his gra- 
titude, that noble principle of the soul, must other- 
wise be called in question. 

Pvinponia Graiilla^ the wife of Rusticus who 
was put to death, and who was herself banished, 
haid disinherited her son, Assidius Curianus, atid 
appointed as her co-heits the younger Ptiny^ Ser-- 
torim Severusy and several eminent Roman knights. 

In the reign of that execrable prince, says the 
historian, it was a sufficient crime to be even a 
friend of those who were obnoxioM to him; while 
to shew any dislike to those who were his favou- 
rites was construed into an act of treason against 
himsdf. 

Actuated possibly by this circumstance of tlic 
times in his favour, Curianus, who was already 
rich, applifed to Pliny to make him a pretended 
gift of his share, to induce the other co-heirs td 
present him with their several shares in reality. 
This, of course, Pliny refused ; but added, that he 
Was ready really to relinquish his own share^ if 
Curianus could proye that he had been unjustly 
disinherited. The latter instantly made the awk- 
ward request, that Pliny would become arbitrator 
himHlf between them! which Pliny, with true 
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Roman spirit, agreed to do; and, it is needless to 
say, determined according to the evidence. 

To assist him in the difficulty, and, no doubt, to 
sanction the decision, he called in his friends, 
CoRELLius and Fkontinus, two persons, says he, 
the best acquainted with the laws of any which 
Rome at that time afforded. The case was pleaded 
by Curianus for himself, and Piiny for Gratilia, 
in Pliny's chamber ; and the decision was, " That 
" Curianus had justly drawn upon him his mother's 
** displeasure." 

Still, however, prompted by the hope of aid to 
be derived from the temper of the Emperor, 
Curianus commenced a suit in the Centumviral 
Court against all the co-heirs, except Pliny, of 
which they, from the same motives that guided 
the complainant, had every cause to fear that, from 
a civil suit, it might end in a criminal one. Pliny, 
therefore, on behalf of the co-heirs, ended the affair, 
by a compromise with Curianus, in the Temple of 
Concord, in which he received a fourth share, being 
, probably as much he would at any rate have re- 
ceived, 'after the payment of legacies, even if his 
mother had not disinherited him. To this Pliny 
added the free gift of his own proportion. The 
parties were mutually satisfied ; the threatened evil 
of confiscation, of which Domitian was so fond, 
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avoided ; and Pikn^ derived afterwards the honoar 
and advantage of a legacy from Curianus.* 

The conduct of this affair of Pliny reflects not 
more credit on Frontinus (whose advice '*ras, no 
doubt, continued throughout) than his association 
in the inquiry with CorelliusRufus, amanof consum- 
mate wisdom, on whose character Pliny delights 
to dwell with the utmost force of his enthusiasm : 
and, indeed, it is elsewhiere mentioned by Pliny, 
in recommending Claudius Pollio to the friendship 
of Cornutus, as a circumstance exceedingly to his 
honour, that he was singled x)ut by Corellius to 
assist him in a public employment-f Frontinus 
was doubtless well acquainted with the Roman 
jurisprudence, and experience had taught him the 
patient delibeiation with which a wise man counter* 
acts the designs of an artful enemy, his superior 
in power. Corellius was more ^violent in his mea- 
sures, as will appear from the following character* 
istic anecdote : 

" I remember,*' says Pliny, " in the reign of 
" Damitiany to have made him a visit at his villa 
" near Rome, where I found him under the most 
" incredible and undeserved- tortures." — " Casting 

, /» 

♦ See Pliny's account, EpUt. L v, chap 1. L vLBj^n 13. 

t L. 1. EfiH. 31. 

j:2 
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'* his eyes round the room, * Do you knotr/ s&y^ 
" he, * why I endure life under these cruel ago- 
^ nies? // is with the hope that I may outlive at 
■* least for one day that villain: — ^and oh ! ye gods, 

* had you given me strength, as you have given 
^ me resolution, I would infallibly have that plea- 

* surer 

The loss of this coadjutor of Frontitus, who, 
after fulfilling his hope, rid himself of his pains 
by refusing subsistence, is thus, in the same epistle, 
pathetically lamented by Pliny : " I have lost, oh 
? my friend ! 1 have lost the witness, the guide, 
"and the governor, of my life ! Speak comfort to 
" me, therefore, I entreat you, not by telling me 
^" that he was old^ that he was infirm ; all this I 
^^ know ; but by supplying me with som6 reflec- 
^* tions that are uncommon and resistless, that 
^* neither the commerce of the world nor the pre- 
^^Hcepts of the philosophers can teach me. For all 
" that I have heard and all that I have read occur 
" to me of themselves ; but all these are by far 
•^ too weak to support' me under so severe an 
*^ afflictioti.'' 

- About this period, (to which there is no particu- 
lar opposition in the commentators,) Frontinus 
might publish the treatise attributed to him Be Re 
Agraria; a subject of an innocence at least com- 
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porting with tlie temper of the times, and which 
he was by no means unfitted to illustrate usefully. 
It is now known chiefly in the discussions of the 
learned respecting its author and date. It was 
dedicated to his military contemporary Celsus, as 
his first-fruits in that line, and confessed, what 
probably his leisure had taught him, that his 
studies in war had superseded those of compo- 
sition. 

The hour, however, at length arrived, though 
slow, stillnjure, when the tyrant was to fall by the 
hands of his oMm creatures, to whom he had taught 
cruelty and dissimulation. Domitian was assas* 
sinated on the 18th of September, 849, (A. D. 96) ; 
and Nerva, who was elected in Gaul, was recog** , 
nized at Rome, by the senate and people, on the 
17th of December following. Justice once more 
resumed her seat, with, perhaps, too mild an aspect. 
The despicable reign of terror was, however, re- 
versed, and to possess merit was np longer the 
signal for being proscribed. 

Frontinus was immediately called into full 
employment. He was by Nerva appointed to the 
office of curator of the aqueducts ; " a charge which, 
as he observes, (De Aquaductibus Urbis Roma, art. 
€7,) had always been confided to the first persons 
of the city of Rome. The aqueducts were, he affirms, 
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the dearest token of the grandeur of the empire ; 
and are generally agreed to be some of the noblest 
designs of the old Romans.* That Front inus 
entered upon this employment with his wonted 
spirit will be found from the able treatise to which 
it gave rise. Nor is it the least respectable principle 
of the political economy of the Romans that places 
under the state, requiring the active application of 
scientific talents, should be reputed among the most 
honourable. Pliny enjoyed, with great satisfaction, 
the office of surveyor of the river Tiber and its 
banks; and he considers as a great honour the 
appointment of C. Tertullus to the surveyorship of 
the JEmilian Way, as that of Csesar to the Via 
Appia is mentionfed by Plutarch. They were all 
offices that required the consular dignity to have 
been enjoyed. 



* Of the importance of the aqueducts, even ip the provinces, 
an instance occurs in Pliny, who, while proconsul in Blthynia, 
thus writes to the Emperor Trajan : *^ The city of Nicomedia, 
** &c. have expended three millions three hundred and twenty«> 
** nine sesterces (about c£'24,000) in building an aqueduct; which 
** not answering the intent, the woi'ks are entirely fallen into 
*^ ruin. They made a second attempt in another place, where 
" they expended two millions (about £l6>o6o) ; but in this llke« 
^' wise they were disappointed. So that, after having been at an 
** iminense charge to no purpose, they must still be at a farther 
** expense in order to be accommodated with water.'^—P/tn. Epist^ 
I X. Ep. 4$. 
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In the same year, (A. U. C. 850,— A. D. 97,) the 
Emperor made him his callegue in the consulate, 
on the death of L. Virginius Rufus, with whom 
Frontinus had acted living, and with whom he 
was worthy to be compared when dead- This is 
that Rufus who, with Frontinus, had constantly 
nominated Pliny as fitting to be received, at a 
proper time, into the sacred college of augurs, an4 
the same whose modest ambition, in ordering to be 
inscribed on his tomb a verse in allusion to the 
expedition in which he had refused to be emperor, 
was paralleled by Pliny with that of Frontinus 
in refusing any monument to be erected to his 
own memory, conceiving that he should not fail 
to be remembered, if the actions of his life had 
deserved it.* The death of Rufus was singularly 
unhappy, after a long life of virtue, passing 
occasionally through the worst of times. As he 
was preparing to return his public acknowledge- 
ments to the emperor, who had raised him to the 
consulate, a large volume, which he accidentally 
received at that time, too weighty for a feeble old 
man, slipped out of his hands. In hastily endea- 
vouriqg to remove it, the pavement being extremely 
slippery, he fell down, and broke his thigh-bone ; 
from which accident, the fracture being unskilfully 
set^ he never recovered. His funeral obsequies were 

• JAb. ik Ep. 1. -— - 1. iv. Ep. 8. 1. ix. It- 
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the charge of the Emperor: Tacitas pronouBced 
his funeral oration^ and Pliny finally says of him, 
possibly with an eye toward Feontinus,*^ We Imve 
*^ still, perhaps, some citizens amongst us who may 
" rival him in virtue, and some may hereafter rise; 
*^ but not one, I am persuaded, that will ever equal 
" him in glory." 

Martial, faithful to the honour of his patron, 
records, at this time, the second consulate of 
Feontinus, in a jovial invitation to Lupus. — 

De Nomcntana vinutn sine faccre lagcna. 
Qua, bis F&ontino consule, plena fuit,* 

Of pure Nomentan wine full be the flask. 
For twice Froktxnus consul marks its date. 

The Emperor Nerva, having restored to the 
Romans all the plunder of the vile tyranny of 
Domitian, apd given a very large sum of money 
to be laid out in lands for the support of decayed 
families, Corellius, the friend and coadjutor of 
Frontinus in the conduct of Pliny's case with 
Curianus, and apparently of the same family with 
Virgirtius Rufus, was employed in purchasing and 
dividing these lands, in which he obtained the 
assistance of Claudius Pollio. Nothing, therefi>re» 

* Lib. X. Ep. 48. 
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is more probable than tbat, in the service of hi* 
friend, Frontinus composed his treatise DeZtmVi*- 
bus among the labours of this busy^ year. Of this 
work two manuscripts bear the names-^Juiii 
Frontini Siculi; which, if their authenticity be 
admitted, must, as before observed, mark the birth* 
place of the author- 

The short reign of Nerva, thirteen months and 
ten days, which was, however, long enough to 
obtain for him the title of Friend of Mankindy so 
much good may be performed in a short time^ 
concluded by his death on the 37th January, 851, 
(A. D. S8). Trajan, the admirable Trajan, whom 
he had adopted, as capable of holding the reins 
of empire with a firmer hand, was immediately 
recognized as Emperor. He entered upon the 
functions of his sole government in a manner for 
which history has sufficiently honoured him ; but 
was not long permitted to pursue a peaceful 
career. 

In the succeeding year, (852,— 99,) Italy be- 
came alarmed by the inroads of the Dacians, a 
warlike people, inhabiting Transilvania, Moldavia> 
and Wallachia, under a king (Decembalis) whom no 
treaties could l»nd to peace, no misfortunes subdue, 
aad whose descendants perhaps ultimately assisted 
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in the subversion of that empire which they now 
regarded with so much envy, 

Domitiaii had made several campaigns against 
them between 839 and 843, and had even 
triumphed on their account; but the triumphs of 
the tyrant were cheap : he was contented to repel 
their irruption, and to preserve his own frontier. 

It was not so with Trajan : he promptly put 
Imnself at the head of a numerous army, in which 
he appointed to a chief command Froktinus; 
who, according to Vegetius, was particularly es- 
teemed by him for his writings on the Art of War, 
and who was also considered the greatest tactician 
of his age. That Frontinus was particularly ne- 
cessary to Trajan at this juncture seems indubitable, 
both as an able general and an useful coadjutor in 
the re-establishment of that good order which the 
Emperor meditated throughout the armies, and 
which rendered them the most perfect model of 
military discipline; nor was it the least of the ad- 
vantages resulting from his assistance that he had 
before been victorious in a warfare entirely similar 
with the Silures of Britain. 

The Dacians had recruited themselves, and met 
the Roipans with advantage. After a few skirmishes. 
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however, Trajan offered battle, which Decetnbalus 
accepted. The victory was disputed, and the slaugh- 
ter on both sides immense. At length the Dacians 
were routed; and Trajan, allowing them no time to 
rally, pursued the flying bodies to their native moun- 
tains, and dismantled every strong place in his way. 
Secure in his rear, he penetrated to the very capital 
of Dacia, which he took by assault, and, pursuing 
his victory, either by himself or generals, took pos- 
session of almost every strong place in the country. 
Decembalus was compelled to receive peace on any 
terms; which Trajan then readily granted him, 
and after a few months returned to Rome. 

If history permitted, and very possibly it may, 
though beyond the immediate power of research 
of the present writer, it would be highly satis- 
factory, among other things, to know the distinct 
command of Frontinus during this campaign 
against the Dacians. Nothing is more likely, how- 
ever, than that he was attached to the person of 
the Emperor, and that the history of their services 
was intermingled : and it is suflScient for the. feme 
of Frontinus to be known^ that, on the 1st of 
January following, (A. U. C. 853, A. D. 100,) 
Trajan appointed, him, as his own collegue, consul 
in ordinary, which, completing his third consulate, 
raised him, according to the idea of Pliny, to tho 
highest rank of a subject As the nomination took 
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place in autumn, also, F&ontikvs bad been iiaine4 
in the field by his inoperial coUegue to this splendid 
office, on account of bis important aervice at the 
dose of the campaign. 

£Ievated in rank, and occupied in employments 
as he was, F&ontivus appears to bave returned 
impatiently to his studies; for in the same year 
was published his treatise De Aqu<edu€tibus Urbis 
Rmw^ wbicb he had begun on bis apppi^tmeiit 
tu'the superintendence of the aqueducts by tbe£m^ 
peror Nerva. In this work he is considered by the 
learned as evincing great skill in bis application of 
the mathematics to water ; and it is deemed quite 
worthy of a supplement in the treatise of a learned 
^lodern antiquary, Baphael Fabretti, (De Agues ^ 
Aquedmtibus VeHm Jtoma,) which claims as its^ 
merit chiefly the power of usefully illustrating 
Fhoktikus. In bis treatise on the aqueducts, 
FaovTiNVs shews great acquaintance with the 
l^uUic acts of the government. His language is 
more correct than in his former productions, and 
bift style considerably improved : and it is also re* 
marked by bis commentators, that he has here 
evinced a kind of literary justice; for, after duly 
pfoncmncing the praise of Nerva, under whom he 
bad commenced the work, he takes every proper 
occasbn to speak of Trajan : but of Domitian he 
says nothing ; he does not even indipite his eon* 
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subhips:* he consigns him, no longer dangerous^ 
to a desetved oblivion. 

In whatever office he was employed, FttoNtr- 
NUfi^ like Lord Bacon, seems to have considered 
himself a debtor to his profession. No object 
of his employtiient did be leave nn^plored ; nor 
tras there any whidh he examit^ed without useful 
Mlustrntion; ' 

In 854 (A* D. 101) he was again called to at- 
tend the emperor against the Dacians,t who, mis- 
taking the clemency of Trajan, and malting an ill 
use of the forbearanxie which he hid formerly 
shewn thecA, bad recovered themselves sufficiently 
to appear in arms, and commit some outrages in 
die Roman territory. The consequence, as might 
have been expected, was that they were entirely 
subjugated; and Dacia, where liberty is said to 
have made her last stand, became a province of the 
Roman empire. 

fEOKTtN^S now returned to enjoy the result 
of all his former labours in that dignified retire- 
ment which was suitable to his age and character. 
He had been actively employed in the militafy ser- 

♦ Polenl, &G. Not. 27, art. lOa. 

t R^s^rcbes sur la Persoune et les Ouvrages dc Frontinus, 
Tit. viii. p, 37. 
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vice of his country at an age much beycmd thtt 
at which the laws permitted even senators to retire; 
and enjoyed the highest offices civil and military 
with the greatest distinction and success. Still, 
however, the love of letters and his country pre- 
vailed, and he occupied himself in composing a 
treatise on the Colonies of Italy y which he did not 
live to finish. He died as he had lived, full of 
noble sentiments, in the 859th year of the Roman 
sera, A. D.106, and, according to the calculation 
already followed, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age. 

He forbad any memorial to be erected for him 
after death, saying " The expense of a monu- 
" ment is superfluous ; the remembrance of me 
"will remain if my actions deserve it:*" thus 
even by his death instructing posterity, .... 

He was succeeded, as augur, by Pliny, whom ifc 
appears he had with Rufus constantly nominated to 
that sacred office, " as if," says Pliny, " he had a 
" view to my being his successor, and since it has 
" actually proved so in the event, I am willing to 
" look upon it as something more than accident.** 
After describing the attractions of his office, from 
its peculiar dignity and permanence, and the cha- 
racter of the sovereign (Trajan) who (conferred it, 

♦ FUn. Epkt. 1. ix. 19. 
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Pliny adds, ." What recommends this dignity to 
" me still more is, that I have the honour to sue* 
*' ceed so Mlustrious a person as Julius Fron- 

'"^TINUS.'' 

In a parallel between the testamentary direc- 
tions* of Frontinus and Virginius Rufus, already 

* It may be permitted in this place to shew, from Pliny iiim- 
self, the superior wisdom of F&ontinus, even in this last act of 
his life : the terms upon which only he desired to be remembered, 
and which confer on his memory more honour than the prqudest 
cenotaph, will exist for even Virginius Rufus, whose modest 
epitaph Pliny preferred, ordered only the following lines to be 
inserted on his tomb ; 

** Her^ Rufus lies, who Vindex^ arms withstood, 
•* Not for himself but for his country's good ;" 

Commemorative of his glorious moderation in resisting, at the 
hazard of his life, repeated applications of the army to accept 
the imperial dignity, and applying his victory over 100,000 
Gauls at the same time only to the service of his country. Yet 
even this small memorial, notwithstanding the magnificent and 
solemn spectacle of his public funeral, remained at the end of 
ten years, and |>erhaps for ever, lininscribed ! Pliny thus describes 
the affecting fact in a letter to Albinus from Alsium ; — " The 
" place renewed in my mind the sorrowful remembrance bf that 
" great and excellent man^^ He was extremely fond of this re- 
" tireinent and used to call it the nest of his old age. Wherever 
" I turned my eyes I missed my worthy friend. I felt an incli- 
" nation to see his monument, but I repented of my curiosity, 
*^ for I had the mortification to find it still remained unfinished, 
" not from any difficulty of the work itself, which is very plain, 
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menttoned with so mu^ch honour, Pliny tempers 
the cold compliments be had formerly paid hfm 
with something of the generous warmth of a pos- 
thumous affection : — " / loved them both^ says he; 
and, again, — " They were both animated by the 
" same ardent passion for g)iory." 



It only remains to recapitulate the literary works 
of Frontinus, in the order in which they are^ 
most generally admitted. 

1. An Essay on the Tactics used in the times of Homer. 

Lost. 

2. Art of War. Xo5#, unless as incorporated with Vege^ 

tius de Re Miiitari. 

3. Stratcgematics {XtfAmriii^i^)^ Greek and Roman 

Anecdotes concerning Military Science. 

4. Treatise of Rural Concerns f De Re Agraria). 

5» Treatise of Boundaries, Roads, &c. (De lamitihus). 

6. Treatise of the Aqueducts of the City of Rome, (De 
Jtqwtductibns Urbis RomctJ. 

•* Of rather, indeed mean, but through the neglect of him to 
" whose care the erection was intrusted/' He afterwards con- 
cludes, and who does not feel with hhft ? — ** that what has hap- 
** pened to Virginius may be his own case, siBt;e a faithful 
** friend is so rarely to be found, and the dead are lo soon for- 
«* gottcn/'—JE^. /, vi, Ep. JO. 
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7» Treatise on the Colonies of Ita1y> (Be Cohniis Italict) 
unfinished^ and published by some other hand near a 
century af|er the time of Frontinus, with several 
errors* 

Of these works there have been the following 
editions : 

The whole of the latter five, 4, 5, and f , being merely frag^ 
mentSy by Robertus Keuchenius, Amsterdam^ l66l. 

The same by Scriverius. 

Strategematicon, inserted in the collection in two volumes^ 
hvo. of authors who have treated of the Military Art, 
Wesel, 1^70. 

De Aquaeductibus Urbis Romae, in the collection of Grs- 
vius, (Thesauri Antiquitatum) torn. 4, Art. 10. 

Strategematicon, one volume Svo. Leyden^ 173 1« 

The same, l^mo, Parisy 1763. 

The same, with Polyaenus, thr^ee vokmes^ l2mo. Faris, 

1770. 
The same, with an Inquiry into the Life and Writings of 

Frontinus, onemhmef 8vo. Fam^ \77^* 
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I. Of those who have attached themselves to 
milttaiy science^ I alone have ventured to reduce 
its rules to system ; and it has been admitted that 
I have not failed in that object as far as it was 
within any ordinary power. I deem it, however, 
necessary to the completion of my plan, to form 
a small collection of those shrewd, inventiye,^and 
ever active, principles of military pohcy, which 
the Greeks express by the single but comprehen- 
sive term Strategematkon, (IrfarnymiJ^otriKm) : com- 
manders, thus supplied with examples of resources 
and of foresight, m^y be more strongly excited 
to emulation; and, comparing their own ideas with 
those which have been confirmed by success, be 
rendered more certain of their experiment 
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IL I do not suppose, nor is it necessary to pre* 
tend, that the objects of my collection have es- 
caped the careful vigilance of historians, whose 
works contain the most striking examples of every 
kind ; but the researches of the busy, particularly 
the military, , cannot be too much abridged ; how 
tedious it is to explore immense bodies of history ; 
and yet those who have made selections, important 
in themselves, by their want of arrangement only 
confuse the reader. 

III. The care of the present work has been to 
provide expedients for every probable occasion, 
ready at the call of Ae inquirer; arranged so that 
every fact should ^cppenx in its proper plac^ pre- 
pared to be assembled, as it were, in a «couuoil of 
war. 

And, that they ms^ be fijund in an order best 
calculated to distrngnidhi such a variety of mat- 
ters, I have divided them into three books, each of 
which forms a genus. 

In ihe^r^are examples that relate to the afiaiis 
of an army previous to battie. 

In the second those which regaid the battle and 
its consequences. 
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The ihird contains rtratagems used in the attack 
and the defence of plac^. 

To each genus I have attributed certain species. 

IV. This work may not without reason solicit in- 
dulgence^ lest I should be accused of negligence 
by those who discover examples of which I have 
not spoken. What would it not require to exa- 
mine every monument of either language ! 3VI»ny 
things I have necessarily passed, and the cause 
will not escape those who are conversant with 
works undertaken under similar promise; for 
these it will not be difficult to supply facts in each 
species. And, as it is less the desire of glory than 
that of being useful that has dictated both this 
and my other works, I shall consider myself rather 
assisted than depreciated by any additions that may 
be made to it. 

V. That those who chuse may be enabled to 
establish in their minds the division, or classifica- 
tion, in this volume, of things of a similar nature. 
into Strategematics and Stratagem (irpotmyn^o^^xm 
and i:rf»rnY^i^»ruv\ it may be observed, — ^all that 
a general can conceive providently, usefully, 
magnificently, perseveringly, is included in so^le 
genus under the term Strategematics^ of which a 
species is Stratagem, The whole consists in pro- 
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fidency in that prompt sagacious ^kill which con- 
stitutes first principles in the science of war, 
whether employed to overwhelm or avoid an 
enemy. Sometimes in this genus a magnanimous 
expression alone has produced important effects ; 
and, in consequence, some remarkable instances 
will follow the three principal books of the present 
work. 

VI. Proceed we to the species of facts with 
which a general may provide himself, in the cir- 
cumstances which occur before a battle. 
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BOOK I. 
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or 



THE FIRST BOOK. 



Chap. I. The Cooceakki^t of Pfsigiis. 

II. Ditcovery of the Designs of an Enemy.' 

III. Adapting the Plan of a Campaign, &c. 

IV. On the March in aCountty occupied by the Cnemj. 
V. The Extrication of Tfoops from a disadvantageous 

Situation, 
yr. Forming or encountering Ambuscades on a March, 
y II. Tp muntain the Appearance of Plenty whilst suffering 
Scarcity, and the Means of supplying Wants. 

VIII. The Creation of Divisions among the Enemy. 
IX. Suppression of Sedition amongst a Soldiery. 
X* Resistance to the Clamour of Troops for an untimely 

Battle. 
XL Excitement of a discontented Army to fight. 
XII. To dispel Fears created by ill Presages of an Army», 



THE 

STRATEGEMATICS 

OF 

. SEXTUS JULIUS FRONTINUS. 
IN THREE BOOKS. 

BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Concealment of Designs. 

1. MARCUS Fortius Cato,* finding that the 
people who had submitted to him in Spain only 

* It may be necessary to mention here that it has not 
been out of the contemplation of the translator to add to sttdi 
articles as seemed to require them explanatory ncite$t historicali 
geographical, biographical, and military; but, when it isconu- 
dered how much the size of the book would be incxtased by it, 
vrithont proportional advantage to the great majority of readcn^ 
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waited for an opportunity to present itself for re^ 
volt, in confidence of the atrength of their walls, 
wrote to each separate body that it was indispen- 
sibly necessary the fortifications of that town 
should be demolished; and that, if it was not done, 
he should instantly proceed against it He took 
care that these letters should all be delivered on 
the same day, so that each community conceived 
itself the only one which had received the order : 
if they had known that it was general they might 
in concert have ventured to disobey it. 

2. Himilco, the Carthaginian General, desirous 
of landing in $icily unexpectedly, would make no 
communicatfon whatever .of his design, but^gave 
to the several pilots of his fleet sealed orders, with 
a prohibition against their being opened, unless 
they should be parted from the admiral's ship in a 
storm. 

3. C. Lselius, being sent on a mission to Syphax, 
placed in his suite several tribunes and centurions, 
in the character of slaves, who were to employ 
themselves as spies.. Of these L. Statorius became 
recognised by soine of the enemy, from having 

and that those who require them will receive much greater advaa- 
tage from applying to the accessible sources from which all the 
requisite, informatioo may be derived, it is conceived that the 
omission will merit, and obtain, approbation, jhe same re* 
^mark will in a great degree apply to the translation of any coiti» 
mentary of this werk. 
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before been ivtihe camp; upon which^ in order to. 
conceal his conditi(»i) he ciaused himself lo be 
beaten as a skve is punished. 

4. Tarquin the proud deemed it necessary to 
t;he safe possession of Gabio that the principal 
persons of that town should die« He would not, 
bow^ver, confide this secret^ and was therefore 
iiUent to the person who had been sent to him even 
by bis son. Being, however, in his garden^ as 
they walked together he struck off with his stick 
the beads of all the highest poppies. The messen- 
ger returned to the prince without an answer, 
stating only what he had seen of the manner in 
yrbich his father had employed himself; this was 
readily comprehended, and the most eminent per- 
sons of the place suffered the same. 

^. Caesar, who suspected the fidelity of the 
Egyptians, appeared, neverthdess, to consider 
himself in perfect security ajpoong them. He Just 
inspected the city and fortifications of Alexandria, 
but chiefly dedicated himself to the most licen- 
tious banquets, and seemed delighted with the 
charms of his situation, so that it was perfectly 
believed that he had yielded himself entirely to 
their habits. In the mean time his troops were 
enabled to assemble in the force which was requir 
site to occupy Egypt. 

6. P. VentidiuSj when opposed to the Parthians, 
liiidpr their king, Pacpruj^ being not ignorant that 
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<me Channflsus, a native of Cyne, a»ong the allies 
of tbe Romans, discoy^red to the enemy all that 
passed in their camp, converted the perfidy c^ tUs 
barbarian to an advantage. Whatever he wished 
most, he pretended to fear; and, on the contrary, 
to express a widi for what he feared :~-Having 
tome legions in Cappadocia, on the other side of 
Mount Taurus, and fearing the enemy would pass 
the Euphrates before their arrival, Ventidius so 
ccMnpletely deceived the traitor as that, by an as* 
tonishing effort of perfidiousness, he engaged the 
Farthians to pass the Euphrates at Zeugma, as the 
shortest way, and where the river was most passa- 
ble. If the enemy crossed at once to the side on 
which the Romans were encamped, they would 
have such an advantage in the heights as to fender 
his archers useless, instead of having every thing 
to fear as if they were compelled to throw them- 
selves into the plain. The barbarians, in conse- 
quence of their private intelligence, commenced 
their march through the low country, and, after 
a tedious and circuitous route, arrived at Zeugnia : 
they then set about constructing bridges, by va- 
rious means and with immense labour, which the 
bed of the river, deeper in this than any other 
place, rendered extremely difficult. This occu- 
pied them more than six week^ during which 
time Ventidius collected his whole force, the 
junction of hi^ legions being effected three days 
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before the Parthians appeared on their groutKl. A 
bfttde immediately took plaee, which was lost by 
Pacorus with his life. 

7. Mithridates, surrounded by Pompey, and de- 
sirous of escaping on the following day, for the 
better concealment of bis design, sent out forag- 
ing parties to a considerable distance, and even to 
tbe rallies in the vicinity of the Roman camp. 
Farther to preclude any suspicion, he engaged for 
the morrow several conferences, and afterwards had 
more fires lighted in his camp than ordinary. At 
the second watch he withdrew his army even 
along the very entrenchments of the enemy. 

8. The Emperor Domitian, (Caesar Augustus 
GermanicuSy) proceeding against the Germans 
who had taken arms, determined to surprise them; 
and, not ignorant that, if they had the least idea 
of so great a general advancing against them, they 
would commence the campaign with a much 
greater force, he quitted Rome under the pretext 
of an enumeration of the Gauls. Thus unex- 
pected, befell upon the Germans, repressed the 
ferocity of these barbarians, and preserved the 
provinces from farther insult. 

9. Claudius Nero, desirous of fighting Hasdru- 
bal, and destroying his army before he should form 
a junction with his brother Hannibal, hastened to 
join his coUegue, Livius Salinator, charged with 
this command, on whose troops he did not much 
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depend. He selected for this service ten thousand 
of his bravest soldiers. Fearing, therefore, that 
Hannibal, to whom he was himself opposed, should 
discover his departure, and profit by his absence to 
attack the weak remains of his army, he enjoined 
the officers whom he left in command to continue 
the same guards, the same patroles, and the same 
fires, to which they had been accustomed, and in 
no respect to change the order of the camp. By 
forced marches and bye-roads he then hastened to 
his coUegue in Umbria ; and^ that he might not 
excite any suspicion of his arrival in Hasdrubal, 
who would have refused battle if he had perceived 
the junction of the consuls, he ordered that the 
camp should not be extended. He then attacked 
Hasdrubahwith the army so reinforced, vanquished 
him; and, quicker than any courier, returned to 
his canip in front of Hannibal. Thus did he out* 
wit by the same effort the two most subtle generals 
of Carthage : he stole a march on one, and beat 
the other. 

10. Themistocles, after having exhorted his 
icountrymen to rebuild their walls as quickly as 
possible, returned, in answer to the Lacedemonian 
deputies who wpre sent to oppose his design, that 
he should even prespnt himself at Lacederaonia 
for the purpose of shewing the small foundation 
for the report which they had made. — He went 
thjther, and gained a little time for his prppednre 
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by pretending indisposition. When he perceived 
that he was suspected in this measure, he submitted 
to the Lacedemonians, that it was a false report 
which had obtained amongst them, and begged 
that they would send some of their principal 
citizens, on whom they could depend, to ascer- 
tain the state of the walls of Athens. He 
then secretly apprized his countrymen to detain 
these persons till such time as, their works being 
completed, they might avow that Athens was for- 
tified, and then not to deliver them up till he was 
restored. The Lacedemonians easily consented, 
lest this single man should cost the lives of many. 
11. L. Furius Camillus having led his army into 
a disadvantageous situation, and, being desirous 
of concealing his solicitude that, he might iiot 
alarm the troops, he gradually changed his course, 
as if with a view to attack the enemy on a larger ^ 
acale. The army, thus retrieving itself, was incon- 
jsciously withdrawn from its danger. 
'. 12. Metellus Macedonicus, when in Spain, 
being asked what he meant to do on the next day, 
answered,— If my coat knew, and could speak, I 
would burn it. 

• 13. M. Licinius Crassus, td an inquiry as to the 
time when he should march, answered, — Do you 
fear not hearing the trumpet? 



G 
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CHAR IL 



Discovery of the Designs of an Enemj/4 

1. Scipio Africauus, taking occasion of tl^c mis* 
sion of Lseliiis to the camp of Syphax, selected 
the most intelligent of his tribunes and centu- 
rionsk and sent them, disguised as Slaves, in his 
suite, with orders to acquaint themselves of the 
condition of that monarch's forces. To exaioine 
the camp with greater ease they suffered a horse to 
get loose, and, under pretence of retaking him^ 
ran through every part of it. From the report 
made in consequence, the burning of flus fsamp 
terminated die campaign. 

S. Q. Fabius Maximus, consul during the He- 
truscan war, before the Roman generals had aq* 
quired much sagacity in discovering the designs of 
an enemy, caused his brother Fabius Caeson, who 
understood the language of the country, to adopt 
its habit, and traverse the forest of Ciminiai 
hitherto unknown to our soldiery; he exerted so 
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much prudence and industry that, arriving on the 
other side of the forest, he engaged the Unibrian 
Camertes, whoin he found not hostile to the Ro- 
linah harne, into an alliance. 

S. The Carthaginians, considering the greatness 
of Alexander, atid fearing his enterprizes in Africa, 
charged Hamilcar Rhodinus, the most adroit 
amon^ them, to retire to the residence of that 
J>rince, under pretence of exile, and to insinuate 
himself by every means into his confidence. He 
succeeded so well as to be able to communicate 
whatever was doing to his countrymen. 

4. The same Carthaginians sent to Rome on 
tertdm missions such persons as, during the period 
6f their necessarily-long stay, should catch everf 
object of our councils. 

5. M. CatOj^ in Spain, having no other means 
ti^hatever of discovering the designs of the enemy^ 
detached three hundred men, with orders to fall 
iipon a Spanish guard, to seize one, and bring him 
ulihurt to the camp; being put to the torture he 
revealed every secret required. 

6. Caius Marius, consul, iti the Cimbric apd 
Teutonic war, desirotis of trying the fidelity of the 
Oauk and Ligurians, sent to them letters which 
the envelope directed should not be opened till a 
certain day, and on the day previous demanded 
thetn back : finding they had been already opened 

^2 
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he perceived they were hostile; to him, and disposed 
to join in the war. 

7. There is another method of penetrating the 
designs of an enemy, of which generals may avail 
themselves without any other assistance : such was 
that of -^Emilius Paulus, consul, in the Hetruscan 
wat; who, having descended with his army into the 
plain near Poplonia, and observing. ; at a great dis-« 
tance a rapid flight of birds from tl^e- ne^ghbourT 
ing forest, immediately judged, from their ijumbeir 
and ; terror, an enemy to be in Ambuscade there. 
The scouts whom he sent out for intelligence soon 
reported that ten thousand Boian^ were then ready 
to fall on the Roman army. He marched on the 
coutiary side to that on which he was expected, 
surrounded and put them to the route. 

8. So, also, Tisamenus, the son of Orestus, 
when informed that the enemy was ppsted on an 
emiijence naturally stiong .sent to reconnoitre, 
and was informed that there was nothing in it He 
then commenced his march, but soon perceive^ 
that a quantity of birds flew off from the. top of 
the height, and that none of them returned to it : 
he had then no doubt that the enemy was con-- 
cealed there. He changed his route^ and by that 
means avoided an ambuscade. 

9. Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, like- 
wise, when the consuls Livius and Nero, desirous 
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of concealing their junction, would not extend 
their camp, was not long kept in ignorance of 
it when he perceived the fatigued horses, and 
tanned complexions of the men, such as it is after 
a march. 
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CHAR IIX. 



Adapting the Plan of a Campaign, ^c. 

\. Alexander Macedo (the Grpat,) with troops 
full of courage, always lost himself by his maniier 
of carrying on war in fighting general battles. 

2. C. CsBsar, in the civil war, having an army 
composed of old soldiers, and that of his enemies 
consisting of new levies, always gave battle, and 
with success. 

3. Fabius Maximus, opposed to Hannibal, render* 
cd insolent by repeated success, resolved not to run 
any risk, and. only to cover Italy. He was named 
the Temportser, and by this merited the reputation 
of a consummate general. 

4. The Byzantines, opposed to Philip, not choos- 
ing to risk an unequal conflict, abandoned the de* 
fence of their frontier, and covered their city by 
fortifications. The result was, that Philip, im- 
patient of a long siege, withdrew his army* 
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5. Hasdmbal, the sbEof Gisgon, dunDg tbe secohd 
Punic war, being closely foiloiiFed, after a defeal^ 
by P. Scipio, distributed his troops in diiiarent 
piacest 80 that Sqijno, W)t Qhotoing to divide his 
army, . and iacur sevetel siegea at the aaine timely 
returned to wimet-qmHox^^ 

6. Themistocles, on the arrival of Xerxes, coiir 
ceiving that the Athenians were unable either to 
give battle, to defend their frontiers, or maintain 
a siege, advised them to send their wives and 
children to Trazena and other towns;, to abandon 
Athens, and transfer the war to the sea, 

7. Scipio, upon Hannibal rePfiaiaing in Italy, 
transported his army to Africa, and, by this mean 
compelling the Carthaginiana to recal Hannibal, 
transferred the war from his own country to that of 
the enemy. 

8. The Athenians, annoyed by the frequent in- 
roads of the X^acedemonians, who had fortified 
themselves in the castle of Decelia, which they 
had taken from them, despatched a fleet to ravage 
the coasts of Peloponnesus, which not only suc- 
ceeded, but compelled the Lacedemonians to with- 
draw their troops from Decelia. 

9. The same was effected in this city by Pericles 
against the Lacedemonians. 

10. The Emperor Domitian, finding that the 
Germans, frequently emerging from the forests in 
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which they concealed themselves, fell on our troops 
unawares, and immediately returned thither in 
safety, caused the boundaries of the empire to be 
extended a hundred and twenty miles farther into 
the country, and thus not only changed the face of 
the war, but subdued the enemy, whose retreat he 
had exposed. 
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CHAP. IV. 



On the March in a Country occupied by the Enemy. 

1. ^milius Papus, consul, when in Lucania, 
haying occasion to march his army through a nar- 
low defile, the insidious Tarentines, who had placed 
themselves in ambuscade, attacked them with 
poisoned arrows, upon which he placed his prison- 
ers of war on that flank, which compelled them to 
cease, lest they killed their own men. 

2. Agesilaus, of Lacedemonia, returning from 
Phrygia with considerable plunder, was pursued 
by the enemy, and harrased whenever the ground 
permitted. He therefore marched his army between 
two files of prisoners of war, and, while these were 
spared, obtained time to defile tlje whole. 

S. The same king, when the Thebans occupied 
a defile through which he must necessarily pass, 
changed his route, with the appearance of an in- 
tention to march to Thebes. The Thebans, asto- 
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nished, immediately quitted their post, and hurried 
to the defence of their walls, when he was enabled 
ta pass without obstacle. 

4. Nicostratus^ general of the ^tolians, when 
opposed to the Epirotes, being unable to -penetrate 
their countrj' by two narrow passes, feigned an 
intention to force one, till he drew the attention 
of theEpirotian army to it; then, leaving some 
battalions at its head to continue the feint, he 
withdrew the rest of his army, and seized the other 
passage without opposition. 

5. Autophradates, the Persian, leading his troops 
jl^toPisidia, where those of the country were placed 
in a narrow defile, made a shew of not daring ta 
l^ttempt so difficult a passage, and seemed to retire. 
The Pisidians were deceived by it, and retired in 
earnest. On the following night he sent soj^n^ 
troops to take possession of it, and on the sfucce^^-* 
ing day passed with the whole of his army. 

6. Philip, king of Macedon, matching against 
Greece, learned that the pass of Tbennopyfc^ wa§ 
guarded ; on which l^e detained those who ^ad been 
$ei|t to him on a^ mis>sion respectiiptg a t?ea[ty of 
peaccj and, continuing hif progress by fpfp^ 
marches, found t\\e troops who guarded it .W9fiUft» 
piciously waiting the return of their ambassadors, 
and passed Thermopylae at pleasure. 

7. Iphicrates, the Athe^an geners^l,. <]g^^Qse4 t9 
Apa^Libius, l;he Ifuped^jm^t^x h^d, <» (fee. li(it^ 
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of the Hellespont^ to pass opposite to Abydot 
through a place occupied by the enemy's troops. 
The passage wad bounded on o^e side by steep 
ntpuntains, and on the oth^r washed by the aea. 
Iphicrates halted fox a time ; h\x^, on a day when 
it was more severely cold than ordinary, and there^ 
ifore less likely to be suspected, h6 selected a de« 
tachnient of tl^e nios^: robust of his soldiers, an(j^ 
having given them whatever coiild render theqA 
comfortable, and had them anointed with oil, tQ 
preserve their warmth, he sent them to coast, a^ 
it were^ along the edgp of the wat^r, beneath the 
road, with ordprs, where it should be found im- 
practicable, to swim. This was executed ii> ^ man* 
ner of which the enemy ws^s so little aware that the 
troops which guarded the defile were surprized in 
their rear. 

8. Pompey, unable to p^s a river, of which the 
fuppos^te hank was occupied by the enemy, ordered 
^is troops to quit and return to their q£in[ip con^ 
tinually,- till their opponents, weary of preparing 
f p iijieet thei^^ conceived it no longer necessary, 
^t this moment the Romans threw themselves 
bris]|i;ly into the w^ter, and made good their pas* 

wge. 

9. Ales^ai^der the Qr^at, beirg hindered by Poms, 
on,e of the Ivdia^n kings, from passing the Hyda^pes 
with his ajmy, order^ a strong party to run with^ 
out stopping along its side^ and, when Porus bc^ 
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came occupied in the defence of that part of the 
opposite bank which faced the ranning party, he 
passed hi^er up with the rest of the army. 

10. The same had to dispute also the passage of 
the Indus. He caused his cavalry to enter the 
water at different places, and appeared as if he 
would fofce the passage. While he thus occupied 
ihe attention of the barbarians, he sent first a small 
detachment and afterwards a ' larger to possess 
themselves of an island at a small distance, and pass 
to the other side. The Indians immediately threw 
themselves into disorder, running into the water 
to oppose them, and, in the mean time, Alexander 
passed the river at the fords which they had left 
open, and reunited his several forces, 

11. Xenophon, keeping in view the Armenians, 
encamped on the bank of a river which he must 
necessarily pass, caused two fords to be found, so 
situated that, when repulsed from the one, he ran 
lo the other below it. The enemy was as quickly 
there, and repulsed him again. He then left in: 
this place a part of his troops, that they might 
effect a passage when the enemy was returned to 
the defence of the ford below, to which he returned 
himself. The Armenians, believing that the whole 
army returned, paid little attention to the troops 
which remained, who, in consequence, succeeded 
with little resistance, and secured the passage of 
the rest. 
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IS, P.Cfetudiuis, consul, daring the first Punic 
war^ being prevented transporting Ms army from 
Rbegi^ to Messina; by the; Cartha^ians cruising 
in the Straits ; of Sicily, caused a report to be cir- 
culated that he could not continue a war com* 
inenced without the order of the people, and feigned 
t» reconduct his fleets to Italy. The Carthaginians, 
who believed his return real,, having retired, he" 
changed his course immediately for Sicily. 

13, The Lacedempnian generals, wishing to land 
in Syracuse^ and fearing th§ Carthaginian fleet, 
which possessed the road near that city, advanced 
at the head of their fleet ; six vessels which they 
had taken from the Carthaginians, and, to' give 
them, the air of a victorious squadron, they at- 
tached each to their proper vessels, either along- 
side or to the poop. 'The Carthaginians^ deceived 
by tiii§ appeatance of triumph, sufBsred them to 
pass* 

14. Philip, unable to pass the strait of Abydos, 
occupied by the Athenian fleet, wrote a letter, 
addressed to Antipater, in which he ordered him, 
in consequence of Thrace having revolted, aftet 
putting to the sword all the garrisons he had 
left in the country, to quit every thing to pureuc 
it. He took care that his letter should be inter- 
cepted by the Athenians, who, believing that they 
had thus informed themselves of the Macedonian 
secrets, withdrew their fleet, and Philip set sail 
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across the strait, without any thing to dppos6 his 
passage* 

is. The same, unable to take possession of 
Chersoiresus, an island, which had been brought 
under the Athenian power, oti account of the afmed 
tessels, not only of Byzantium but also of Rh6d6i 
and Chios, which closed the passage of the sea, 
conciliated the goodwill of the latter by deliver- 
ing up their veiisels which he had taken, and 
pretending to choose them as mediators in a peace 
irhidh he desired to donclude with the Byisaiitin^a^ 
Vh0 were the sold caufee of the war. While ht 
drew but thi^ negociation to a great length, and^ 
by de^gn, changed something in the conditionii 
from time to time, » his fleet got ready, siiddenll^ 
evadied the eneiny, and passed the strait 

16. Chabrias, the Athenian general, tihaBl6 t6 
enter the port of Samos, occupied by th6 enemjHi 
fleet, sent soi^ie of his vessels to pass within sight 
of it, not doubting but diat those who guarded it 
would give them chase. They were obli^d to dd 
80 ; atid, without any obstacle, he enter^ diat port 
with the remainder. 
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CHAP. V. 



The Esfrication of Troops from a dkadoantug^ui 
Situation. 

1. Q. Sertorius, in Spain, having to pass a river, 
when closely followed by the enemy, caused an 
entrenchment to Ibe dug on its hank in the form of 
a crescent, and filled with wood. Being set oniire, 
it prevented the enemy from advancing, and hd 
crossed the river without interruption. 

2. So also Pelopidas> the Theban general, ihiring 
the war in Thessaly, encamped on the bank of a 
river, occupied a larger space than was necessary 
for the scite of his camp, and made a fire in the 
entrenchments of branches of the trees laid across 
other wood. While the flames kept the enemy at a 
distance, he passed the river. 

3. Q. Luctatius Catullus, when beaten by the 
Cimbrians, had no other means of safety than t6 
pass a river, of which they occupied the bank. To 
this end he shewed them his troops on a neigh- 
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bouring height, as if they had been designed to 
encamp there. At the same time, he prohibited 
the soldiers from taking off their appointments, 
touching their baggage, ^ or even quitting their 
ranks for any time, much less their colours. The 
better to deceive the enemy, he erected tents, 
lighted fires, and raised palisadoes : he even sent 
some men to cut wood within view of the enemy. 
The Cimbrians, conceiving all this to be real, chose 
a proper place to encamp also; and, spreading 
tliemselves in the country, to collect necessaries 
for their stay, furnished an opportunity to Catullus 
not only to pass the river, but also to annoythem 
i^ their own camp. 

4. Croesus, encamped on one bank of the.Hali, 
wMch was not fordable, and deficient of materials 
tpqonstruct a bridge or boats, had a large canal 
made to surround the highest part pf his canjip, and 
thus ^aced the bed of the river in the rear of Jiis 
;|rmy. 

5. Cn. Ppmpey, closely followed by Caesar, and 
about to embark for Brundusium, to transfer the 
war from Italy to Greece, stopped up some of the 
public ways, enclosed some within walls, and ciit 
ditches in others, in which were placed stakes^ 
covered with hurdles, and filled up with earth. 
He blocked up some avenues which conducted to 
the port with piles of timber driven. into the earth 
quite close to each other. He then left on the 
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ttmpaits a body of arohers^ and silratiy mthdrew 
tbe remainder of his army ; the archen^ rcitiring alio 
as soon as it yir^B expedient, by safe passes known tt> 
themselves, and taking to their boats^ soon, regained 
the army at sea. 

' 6. C. Duifius, consul^ harlng imprudently en- 
tered the port of Segesta, and soon after SaatSb^ 
himself blocked up by a chain drawn across the 
mouth of it^ caused the whole of his troops tp 
assemble on the poop,^ so as to force it down into 
the water, and proportionally to raise the prow^ 
wl^h) by an impulse from the oars, advanced 
upon the chain; He then passed his soldiers rapidly 
to the prow, and their weight impelling the Visssei^ 
^caused it to glide gnukally over the chain, and oat 
of port 

7. Lysander, the Lacedemonian, detained in tbe 
p<nrt of Athens with his fleet, and harrascd by that 
of the enemy, which Uockaded the narrow enttance 
to that porl^ secretly disembarked his troops, and 
marched them by land to the ne^boming port of 
Monychia. 

8. Hirtuldus, commanding under Sertorius, when 
in Spain, &ading himself in a long and nanow defiie^ 
which divided two hills, with only a few corpse 
and followed fay a body of the enemy, he caused 
a fosse to be dug from one hill to the other, aakd 
filled with combustible materials. Bemg set on 
fise, the enemy was checked and evaded. 

H 
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9. Caesar^ in the civil war, when opposed to 
^fiicanus, perceiving that he had no means of re- 
treat without danger, ordeiedhis first and second 

Jioes to xest upon their arms^ while the third un« 
perceived dug a fosse in their rear, fifteen feet 
\no3iii, by whichi before sun-set, ttey were co- 
vered* : . 

10. Pericles,, the Athenian, urged by the Pelo- 
.pohesian troops into a defile, which, entirely sur- 
jounded by steep rocks, had only two avenues, 
enclosed the one with a broad ditch, apparently to 
prevent any attack of the enemy by it, and drew 
up his army agdnst thie other, as if with tlie de^ 
sign to force a passage. Neither the enemy who 
tnirrounded him nor.even his own troops ever sus- 
pected an intention to pass by a fosse which him- 
•self had made. The opposing army, therefore, was 
occupied in preparation to meet him on the probable 
point of his sortie, while Pericles threw the bridges 
he.had prepared over his fosse, and, without any 
resistance, marched out. 

11. Lysimachus, the comrade of Alexander, de- 
signing to encamp upon a high hill, but placed by 
the ignorance of his guides upon a lower, feared 
that the enemy^ more elevated, might fall upon his 
army, he therefijre entrenched himself in rear of 
his palissades, and caused three ditches to be dug 
on the side of his entrenchment He had the same 
done around every tenl; so that his whole camp was 
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intersected with fosses, and rendered impervious to 
the enemy. He then, after eovering some part of 
these ditches with boughs and earth, hastily ob* 
tamed a more elevated position. r <. 

12. J, Fonteius Crassus, in Spain, .with a p»rly 
of three thousand men, was qnclosedby Hasdm^al 
in a dangerous post As soon as liight cpmm^af^eki^ 
however, withcmt communicattng his design to 
any but a few of the very first ability among his 
officers, he forced a guard of thjeenemy^ withoul 
the smallest expectation* 

IS. XfFurius, having led hiis army into a dis- 
advantageous situation, and desirdus of concealing 
from his soldiers the inquietude it occasionied him„ 
changed his route by imperceptible degrees, as if 
with a viciW of attacking the enemy -on a larger 
scale. His army rejoiced in safety, and was thus 
withdrawn from its danger, without knowing it. 

14. P. Dacius, military tribune, in the war against 
the, Samnites, on the surprise of Cornelius Cassuii 
in a situation from which he could not, without 
great difgculty, withdraw himself, proposed that 
he should himself lead a detachment to a neigh* 
bouriug hilL The enemy, attracted on tins sidci 
left s^ free passage to the consul, surrounded Decius 
and prepared to attack him ; but Decius deceived 
him. During the night be pasised suddenly through 
lus posts^ and,, without th^ loss of a single ixiju^» 
rejoined the consul 
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15; Th^ SiHiie vr^ cfflfected tinder AttUiuB Cata^ 
feidi, toMtt^ t^ tm^ who^ titsuiition has rarknttly 
lAkitBj Mm/t dmidliiitiatiiig him LaberiuS) otheft 
Quintus Ceditius, and the greatest number Calfttf^ 
UMii flamiMi. This offieer, perceiving the 4nny 
te^fiiged in it valley, urbile the enemy commanded 
all thehe^htSy demanded and dbtoined from the 
eonstd diree hundred men. Aket iKtVing exhorted 
^m to save the army by their courage, he ad^ 
fanned with them into the middle of the valleyi 
The enemy descended from eveiy part to cnt him 
in pieces ; ai^d while lie was odcupied by a long 
and vigorous resistance^ the consul retired with hid 
ainy. 

16. L. Minutius> Consul, in Liguria, finding him^ 
self with Ms troops in b, defile, the aspect of which 
tMfiinded them cf the mi^fi^tunes of Csindium, he 
caused them shortly to a{^Mroach the avenue occu<^ 
pied by the enemy. His auxiUaiy Nirmidian eavaliy 
were equally contemptibte from the shocking mieta 
4t the men as well as the total want of appearance 
£a the horses. The enemy, feaifijJ of m attack, 
immediate^ sent out an advanbed guard. The 
Numidians^ tb render tbe^nsdves still more coii« 
tfemned hy the eneiny, dismouhted^ md aiectad 
iOtt^fiusethiemselves with idle Sj^rts. Hie enemy, 
struek M^ ^ novdty of the thing, quitting their 
ranks tp beeokie i^ctatori^ threw themselves in 
all parts into disorder. When the Numidians per- 
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cef ved this, they lemQUQted tibeir hKm» rninc^iee^ 

and^ suddenly piisliiiig them to 9fi^, f%mA 

through the Ulrguarded posts of the eiieioy» nm4 

set fire to the ndghbouTmg country. The li^imSQSy 

in the necessity of flying to the defence of limi, 

property, left a free passage to the Aoman af iny. ^ 

. 17. L. Sylla, during the war of ^ iaUies, near 

iEsemia, finding himself ^t up ia « d^^ 

demanded a conference with the hostile getferfJl 

Afiitilufl for the purpose of difloussing co^diticHii) 

for a peace. Perceiving, however, that, during tho 

suspension of arms, the enemy hecame negligent, 

he marched during Hhe night, leavingt a tmnip^ tof 

announce the ^different watches^ with orders^ afiten 

the fourth to foUow'fann ; and thus c<mdaoted hie 

army, widi all its baggfige and implements, to ft 

place of safety. 

16. The same, when opposed to Archelf^us, pie*^ 
feet of Mithridates in Cappadocia, being dosdy 
pressed by a nvmerous army in a disadvai^geous 
situation, caused mention to be made of peace, 
even invited a truce, and, by these means having 
rdaxed the attenticm of the enemy^ escaped. 

19. Hasdrubal, brother of Hannibal, shut up m 
a wood, the passes of which were occupied by 
dauditts Nero, engaged his^self by ^ treaty tp 
quit Spain, provided his retreat was not molested^ 
Cavilling;, however, 4s to the execution of some 
articles, he gained a few days, during which he 
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ordered a considerable number of his troops, bj 
small detachments, to make their escape tbrough 
several extremely narrovr and difficult passes, which, 
on these accounts, were not regarded by the enemy f 
himself afterwards, with his remaining troops, 
escaped in the same manner. 

£0. Spartacus, enclosed in his camp by a fosse, 
with which M. Crassus had surrounded it, filled 
Bp during the night, with the dead bodies of 
captives and of beasts^ a passage over which ht 



SL The same, besieged on Vesuvius, caused to 
be made with branches of wild shrubbery a sort of 
chain, by which he descended one side of the 
mountain, which was not guarded, on account of 
its steepness ; and not only did he escape, but he 
came on the other side, and excited such an alarm in 
the army of Clodius that some corps took to their 
heels before seventy-four gladiators. 

2SS. The same, when L Varinius, proconsul, kept 
him shut up in his camp, caused to be planted in 
front of it, at a proper distance from each other, 
a number of (hIcs, to which he attached the foims^ 
of inen clad and armed, so as to be taken at a 
distance for a guard ; he caused fires to be lighted 
up throughout hb camp; and thus amused the 

* In the origioal it is ** ereda cadacera^* which is thus rendered, 
from obvious reasons, more particularly arising from the nature cf 
the twe§itUth se^hn. 
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enemy, whUehe led off his forces in the silence of 
night 

S3. Bra$idas, the Lacedenioniaft. general, sur-- 
prised in the vicinity of Amphipolis by thq Athcqian^ 
army, of superior numbers, suffered himself to Ije 
surrounded, that, by the extension of the e^tmy!^ 
force, its ranks should be wes^ened ; he tl^en found 
^e weakest part, and broken through it 

24. Iphicrates, when in Thracia, being encamped 
in a valley, and perceiving the enemy occupy a 
neighbouring hill, which had 0nly a single declivity 
by which they could surprise him, caused some of. 
his troops to be actively employed in lighting an 
abundance of fires, while he marched the rest scr 
cretly to the $ddes of the ;road which lay tbrougli 
it The barbarians passed, and were nearly de- 
stroyed by one part of his troops, while the other 
took possession of their camp. 

25. Darius, to deceive the Scythians as to his 
retreat, left dogs and asses in his camp, the barking 
ef one and braying of the other bein^ heard by 
the enemy, they believed that Darius remained. 

26. Against ourselves the same trick was prac- 
tised by the Ligurians, by fastening together and 
to trees a number of oxen, whose impatient bel* 
lowings rnade it Appear that the enemy remained; 

27. Ilanno, surrounded by an enemy, caused, ia 
a proper place, a quantity of light materials to be 
$et on fir^. The enemy was immediately in i](iotioii 
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fAOMf^^verydthifptss. He then paMed through 
the flasiefl^ after having admonished his soldiers to 
gttflfd their heads with their shields, and to oover 
thdrlitttM« 

il8« Hattflihal, in a disudtf^tageous situation, 
Jtith Fiblos Maitiitaus at his heels, ordered, during 
l^lli^k^ to be set wild upon the neighbouring 
heights a number of oxen, to the horns of which 
tt^te attaehed bunches of vine branches on fire, 
#hipb iButtiinated every part to which the be^ 
wfldered anfanali nsu The Eomans sent upoii 
obsftrratiM Mnceitkg it a prodigy, and reporting 
it t» tihma as sueh, he, fearing an ambuscade, 
re«alled hte tj^oop* to the ctunp^ while the barbarian:} 
WQjiittituptedly witbdww tbemselvest 
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F9rfnmg tr inemmimng dnAm»c§i^ m b March. 

I. Fttl^ius Nobilior^ when msutbing fiom Sim* 

wmn mto Lucraia^ leaning fiom deserters that 

tiie enemy intc&dcd to hajig upon his rear^ pkod 

the atrongeat of his kg^t in adraiioe and all fait 

baggage in (he lor. The tempting oocarioa aoon 

occupied the enemy in its pillage: Fulviusthea 

caused the l^kwa I uentjioned to <^»m to the 

right and left in divisions of five cohorts, which, 

deplojdng on each flank, unexpectedly surrounded 

the busy enemy and cut them to pieces. 

. S. The same, pressed by an enemy in his rear, and 

interrupted by a river, not so deep as to prevent^ 

but so rapid as to retard, his march, left a legion 

concealed on the nether bank, that the apparent 

weakness of his force might attract the pursuit of 

the enemy ; this was the case, on which the legion 

left in ambuscade threw itself into the water and 

destroyed them. 



3. IpHcrates, in Thracia, obliged by the nar- 
rowness of the roads to extend the tine of his 
army, and informed that the enemy were about 
to attack his rear guard, concealed some battalions 
on each side of the road, and marched the remain* 
der with a precipitation resembling flight As 
they defiled he kept with him some of the bravest 
of his soldiery, and, ^s soon as it was perceived 
that the enemy, fatigued, had resigned themselves 
to pillage, he fell upon them with fresh troops, put 
them to the route, and retook their booty. 

4. The Boii, in the Forest of Litana, when 6ur 
troops were about to pass through it, cut down 
trees in such a manner that a small part of the 
trunk sustained them in the air as long as* they re^ 
mained without any force, and then retired to the 
skirts. When the enemy entered, while yet 
scarcely engaged, they then pushed against the 
nearest trees, which impelling the next, and those 
falling upon others, absolutely crushed a part of 
the Roman army with their fall^ 
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T4^ maintam the Appearance qf Plenty^ while ei^^ 
fermg Scarcity; and the Means i^ supplying 
Wants. 

)• L. C9sciliu9 MeteUttSy in want of vessels to 
convey his elephants, caused a number of barrels 
to be attached together and covered with planks, 
on which he passed them across the Sicilian strait 

S. Hannibal, unable to force his elephants to 
pass a deep water, and being without vessels, or 
materials for their construction, ordered one of the 
most ferocious to be wounded on the ear, and that 
he who did it should immediately swim across the 
stream, and take flight : the elephant, exasperated 
against the author of his pain, pursued him, and 
the others, thus encouraged, followed his example. 

^. The Carthaginian generals, in want of cordage 
for a fleet, employed the fine long hair of their 
women for that purpose. 

4. The s^e was done at Rhodes and Marseilles. 



5. M. Antony, at the retreat of Mutina, caused 
l^e bark of trees to be worn by his troops as 
shields. 

6. Spartacus and his troops had bucklers formed 
^f osiers covered with copper^. 

7. It will not be misplaced 'to relate here the 
noble action of Alexander of Macedon, when 
traversing the deserts of Aftica, and suffering, in 
common with his army, excessive thirst : on a sol- 
dier pmmtiiig Him vith lome wat^ iii a casqiti^ 
Im tlirev" it tw^ ia the presence of the .wh^jb; ^e 
utility of this example of temperance was gfeeoter 
than if he could have given it to them to drink. 
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CHAP..VI1L 



fllke Cremtim if Dwimhs mnong.tbe MfHsmyi 

In CorioUnui, whoa atetigiilg, by his war, the 
i^dUiny of bis cotidbn!ta>atiosi» 3|med1te bads of 
4i]e patridaa ifonfttlies, while he raveled (bote of 
the pletmanji^ that he might desttoy the Romaii 
unanhniiy. 

2. Hannibkl, as inferior to Fahmsin virtae as in 
the i^t of war, m order to render him suspected 
and iiifiunous, otdered that his lands should not be 
toodied, whik lie myaged the envirans of Borne 
But his greatness of mind soon dispelled all suspi*- 
tioiiy by plating them tn the possesssom of the 
pttblta 

d. Falmis Maximfts, the fifdi thne cottmli wbm 
&it Gauls, the Umbrians, the Hetrurians» and liie 
Samnites^ faad.united their fbtoes against the Ro<* 
mans, aad be had advanced agsmst diem beyond 
the ^^pcnniaes in the tenitDiy of Sentiuum^ foiti-^ 
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fied himself in hk camp, while by his letters he 
charged Fulvius bmA Posthumius, who com- 
manded in the Roman capital, to march to Chi- 
Slum ; the Hetrurians and the Umbrians flew to 
the defence of their country, and the Samnites and 
Gauls, abandoned, were, by Fabius and his coUegue 
Decius, attacked and beaten. 

4^ Manius Curius, opposed to the Sa}?ines, a na* 
merous army of whom had quitted thehr country 
and encamped on one frontier, sent by hye^ roads 
a detachment to burn their small towns and de** ' 
stroy their fields; the Sabines retraced their steps 
to oppose the desolation of their country. Curias 
thus obtained the advantage of removing the in* 
conveniences of war to the frontier of the enemy, 
to put to flight their army without fighting, and 
to cut to pieces after having di&pers^ them. 

5. T. Didius, diffident of the number of his 
troops, endeavouring to lengthen out the war 
till the arrival of the legions he expected, became 
informed that the enemy intended to interrupt 
them: he therefore assembled his troops, issued 
preparatory orders for battle, and, at the same 
time, rendered the custody of his prisoners more 
negligent, in consequence of which many escaped^ 
and announced, as he intended, what was doing; 
the expectation of a battle prevented them from 
separating their forces and intercepting the 
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1^0118^ which without obstacle yAfted tihie anny of 
Didius. 

6. During the second Punic war some states of 
Italy, which on various accounts desired to quit 
thdr alliance with the Romans for that of the 
Carthaginians, wished, previously to breaking the 
alliance to withdraw the hostages they had sent to 
Borne; they, therefore^ feigned difltsrences among 
themselves, and required from Rome commissioners 
for tJieir settlement, whom they retained till the 
return of their own. 

7. The Roman ambassadors at the court of 
Aniiochus, who had entertained Hannibal after 
the defeat of the Carthaginians, whose counsels 
rendered him hostile to the Romans, by frequent 
conferences took care to make him suspected by 
that king, who esteemed him and might otherwise 
have derived great service from his address and 
ability in war. 

8. Q. Metellus, in the war against Jugurtha, 
gained over the ambassador of that prince, and 
made him promise to deliver up his master; he did 
the same with the second ; and nearly the third ; 
but it did not succeed, because he desired that they 
should place Jugurtha living in his hands. At the 
same time, however, it served him particularly ; for, 
some letters which he wrote to the confidential 
friends of that kmg being intercepted, he caused 
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tbem all tote pill to dMtfa, and <^ii6 Wthmuie 
entirely without counsellor^ it becoming abnoat 
impos^le for him to obtum otfaer9« 

9» C. Cmar, ioibnnod by a prisoner of war tbit 
Afranius and Petretw were to deeamp on the xi»t 
nighty and desiroua of preventing U)em without 
fatiguing his troops, oirdered that as soon w tbt 
ni^t was come tfaqr ^ould paiB tfae word to 
ccdlect the, baggi^; that they should tradoict 
several muks with noise along the camp of the 
enemy ; and that they should continue the noise : 
90 that they should tenuiin in their camp under 
ibc idea that Cassar was aboutto move. 

10. Scipio Africanusj to facilitate liie raising 
the necessaiy aids, acquainted Hannibal by IMar* 
ctts Thermus that he was oomiog himself. 

11. JDionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse^ m« 
formed that a grand Carthaginian army was ikxmt 
to pass into Sicily to commence hostilities against 
hii^ jfedttifi^d many caatles in dHFerent places, 
vith oiders to the garrisons that they should 
deliver them up to the enemy as ftoon aa he ap* 
peared, and return to Syracuae as quickly as they 
couM retire. The Carthaginians were oUtged to 
kave troc^ in all these castles^ by whidh Diony* 
9ius soon saw their army i€(kieed to the nombera 
which were sequiaite to his success, for he had 
^^Ueetediiis own, anddbperaed diatof the encmy^ 
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12. Agesilaus, king of Lacedemonia, carrying 
the war into the states of Tissaphernus, feigned to^ 
gQ to Caria, as having necessarily in that moun- 
tainous country an advantage over an enemy 
superior in cavalry. By this apparent plan,, having 
attracted Tissaphernus into Caria, he presented 
himself at once in Lydia, marched straightway to 
the capital, overpowered all that opposed him, 
and the treasures of the king fell into his posses- 
sion. 
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CHAP. IX. 



Suppression of Sedition amongst a Soldiery. 

1. C. Marcius, consul, having discovered that 
soldiers, about to go into winter quarters, in Cam- 
pania, designed to murder their hosts and possess 
themselves of their effects, circulated the report 
that they would in the winter following be sent 
into the same quarters* The consequence was that 
their plans became deranged, and, as occasion 
served, the most guilty were punished. 

2. Lucius Sylla, when the Roman legions, in- 
furiated, were about to excite an alarming sedition, 
immediately re-established a due quiet among 
them ; he suddenly announced that the enemy was 
advancing; called to arms and sounded the charge : 
every tumult ceased, and all were united against 
the enemy. 

3. Cn. Pompeius, fearing from his troops, who 
had massacred the senate of Midiolanum, a sedition 
if he called only for the guilty, caused them 40 
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come intermixed with their comrades. The guilty 
themselves appeared with little fear on accomit of 
not having been separately called ; while the inno* 
cent were attentive to take care of the goilly lest 
they should be implicated in their escape. 

4. Caesar, when some le^jtc^ of his army had 
revolted, and appeared even ready to attack their 
general, concealed his fear, and advanced towards 
them; they demanded their leave, which he imme- 
diately granted with a dignified air. They then 
sought and obtained with some difficulty, by peni* 
tence, the pardon of their emperor, whom they 
served with more zeal than before. 
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CHAP. X. 



Resistance to the Clamour of Troops for an un^ 
timely Battle. 

1. L. Sertorius, who had experienced the in-* 
feriority of his forces to those of the Romans^ and 
wishing to instruct the barbarians his allies, 
who were desirous of attacking the whole army, 
ordered to be brought to him two horses, the one 
vigorous and the other weak, and two young men, 
the one robust and the other delicate. He then 
ordered the first to pluck out the tail of the feeble 
horse altogether, and the other to tear out, one by 
one, the hairs of that of the strongest 5 which he 
did with ease, while the other struggled in vain, 
notwithstanding his strength. — " Thus," said Ser- 
torius, ^' is it with the Roman cohorts, soldiers: 
" together they are invincible ; but easily destroyed 
" when they are separately attacked.** 



• S. The sjamC) when pressed to ati untimely battler 
by his troops, whom he fouiKl ready to mutiny jii^ 
he refused, permitted a squadron of horse to attack 
a party of the enemy, tind, when; h6 saw it4ur 
danger, sent another to support!^ \itith i&rderSi^jRpi. 
both of them to retire ; by which he demonstrated 
to the whole, at a small expense, what would have 
been the result of the action they desired. Future 
obedience was the consequence*. 

3. Agesilaus, the Lacedemonian, when opposed 
on the two banks of a river to a Tbeban camp, 
which appeared superior to his own, and desirous 
of checking the impatience of his troops for a 
general battle, told riiem that the responses of the 
gods forbade him to fight on any other than high 
ground; and, having left a small guard on tjie 
bank of the river, immediately took possession of 
a neighbouring hill. The Thebans, misuiterpreting 
the movement, crossed the river, and, having with 
case driven the guard away, and pursued the others 
with ardour, owing to the disadvantage of the 
ground, were beaten by an inferior army, 

4. Scoiylo, the Dacian general, although he knew 
that a civil war divided the Romans, forbore to 
attack them, because an external war would im* 
mediately have re-established concord among the 
citizens. He therefore set two dogs together, in 
presence of the army; and, while they fought 
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with the utmost farocify, produced a wt)If, on 
which, forgetting their own anger, they nmtttally 
fumed to the otttck. This e)cample prevented 
lite barbarians from iflDpetooatty to^rards the 
Aqw^ fbi' the ftiture. 
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CHAP, XI. 



Excitement of a discontented Arm/ tejigkt. 

1. M. FaUus and Cn. Manlius, consuls, when 
opposed to the Hetrasians, perceiving sedition 
among their troops and a disinclination to fight, 
feigned a willingness to delay, till the soldiery irri- 
tated by reproaches of cowsudice from the enemy, 
requested a battle, and swore to become victors. 

2. Fulvius Nobilior, when opposed to the Sam^^* 
nite army, strong and proud with success, with 
but few troops, feigned that one of the enemy's 
legions, corrupted by him, was about to come 
over to them ; and to procure faith to it, exacted 
from the tribunes, first ordines, , and centurions, a 
loan of whatever money or gold and silver they 
had, for the purpose of paying deserters, with a 
|>romise of ample recompense after the victory; 
this persuasion excited such alacrity and faith in 
the Romans, that they obtained a signal victory m 
the battle which imme^tely took place. 
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. 3. C. Caesar, opposed to the German force under 
Ariovistus, perceived in his own a degree of timi- 
dity, upon which he announced that on that day 
he should only employ the tenth legion. Thus, 
distinguished, that legion was compelled to behave 
well; and the rest were induced to imitate it lest 
it should carry away from them all the gloiy. 

4. Q. Fabius, who knew that the Romans car- 
ried their love of liberty so far as to be irritated at 
the sljightest affront, and that nothing either just 
or moderate was to be expected from the Poeni, sent 
deputies to Carthage for conditions of peape; these 
were full of injustice aud insolence, and the Romau 
troops were provoked to the fight. 

5. Agesilaus, king of Lacedemonia^ when en^ 
camped near Orchomenus, a cit^ of his allies^ 
learning that the greater part of his soldiers depo* 
sited there whatever they had most valuable, im- 
mediately prohil^ited it from receiving any thing 
that belonged to them» aware that they would 
fight more obstinately when they knew that they 
had to defend whatever they possessed, 

6. Epaminondas, the Theban general, when opr 
pos^d in battle to the Lacedemonians, desirous 
not only that his troops should fight with courage, 
but also with ardour, declared on assembling 
them, that the Lacedemonians had resolved, -if 
they were victorious, to put every man to the 
sword; to sepd their wives and children into 
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slavery; and to destroy Thebes. From this dci^ 
nunciation, at the first attack the Thebans put the^ 
Lacedemonians to the route* 

7. Leutychtdas^ the Lacedemonian general^: 
having to fight on the same day that Xerxes sue* 
ceeded with the allies^ though he was ignorant of 
the fact," announced that the allies were victorious, 
to encourage his soldiers to the battle. 

8* Aulus Posthupiius, during a battle contended 
with the LatinSj, causied two youths on horsebaclc 
to pass down the lines, and animated his troops 
by exclaiming, that Castor and Pollux had come 
to their aid, so that he recovered the battle. 

9. Archidamus^ the Lacedemonian^.inan expe^ 
dition against Arcadia, raised in the middle of his 
camp an altar with the arms, and ordered that, 
during the night, horses should be led around it; 
when the footmarks were seen he declared that 
Castor and Pollux had been there, and would of 
course aid them in the battle, of which the soldiers 
were persuaded. 

10. Pericles, the Athenian general, preparing 
for battle, observed a neighbouring wood, from 
ivhich the two armies could be seen, deep,, umbra- 
geous, and in another part sacred to the god of 
riches : he selected a man of tall stature, whose 
high buskins, purple vest, and venerable head of 
hair, when placed in a chariot drawn by white 
|u)rseS; could not fail to inspire veneration, who. 
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at the signal fbr battle, was to advance to the 
field, call Pericles by name and animate his army, 
by saying the Gods came to aid the Athenians : on 
which, before scarcely a single lance was thrown^ 
the enemy took flight. 

IK Sylla, to inspire his troops, pretended that 
the gods had revealed to him futurity. After they 
had prepared to quit the camp for battle, he ad^ 
dressed himself, in their presence, to a little statue 
which he had brought from Delphi, and prayed 
zn acceleration of the victory they had promised 
him. 

12. C. Marius carried about with him a Syriati 
prophetess, from whom he pretended to learn the 
event of his battles. 

15. Q. Scrtorius, whose forces were composed 
of barbarians, and those not being apt to reason^ 
took with him, when commanding in Lusitania, a 
beautiful white hind ; and, when it was necessary 
that they should be induced to obey his orders, as 
coming from heaven, assured them that the deities 
had dictated what he was to do. 

This genus qf Stratagem should not be employed 
but among the superstitiousy where they are sure t6 
obtain; hut among those numerous cases the most 
useful are where the interposition of the deities can 
evcite belief. 
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14* AJcixanddr^ tibe Macbdoniscr^ when al^oiit to 
merifice, traced with a ^usg on the faandof tho 
Hamspice^ whidh he passed crrer the enttaihof 
th6 yietmi, letters signifying that he should be inc* 
tor ; the liver, yet warm, easily received the im- 
pression of these letters, which the king pointed 
out to the isK>ldiers, with an effect on their cou-^ 
lage, sQch as if some god had pomised them 
victory. 

15. The same wa» d<me by Siidines, Karospiee, 
when Eumenu was preparing against the Gaula. 

16. Epamimmdas, the Theban, opposed to the 
LacftdemonianS) finding the aid of religion neces^ 
saty to the confidence of his troops, caused in the 
jiight time their arms to be suspended in the tern- 
pies, and persuaded them that the gods followed 
Hiem to the battle as auxiliaries. 

17. Agesilaui^, the Lacedemonian, to whom 
Hme Persian prisoners surrendered, who when 
they were armed appeared very terrific, exposed 
them naked to his troops, that their forms, pale 
and reduced by vexation, should excite their con- 
tempt. 

18. Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, in the war against 
the Poeni, having taken many prisoners, selected 
the weakest amongst the auxiliaries, who were all 
very black, and made them appear naked in pre- 
sence of his soldiers to excite their contempt. 

19. Cyrus, king of Persia, to excite the energy 
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exhorted his troops to fall on the enemy while thus 
terrified by an idle superstition : they charged, and 
conquered. 

4. Sertorius, when by a. sudden prodigy the reins 
of the horses and shields of his cavalry appeared 
bloody, told his troops that it was the presage of 
victory, since in fight one is covered with the blood 
of the enemy. 

5. Epaminondas, the Theban, finding his troops' 
disfaeart^ied, because the wind had blown the or- 
nament of his spear upon the tomb of a Lacede- 
fitonian, *^ Let nothing,'' said he, ^^ soldiers, excite 
'< your fean ; the Lacedemonians are about to die i 
^ they ai^e ornamenting their sepulchres for thehr 
^* ftmerals." 

6. The same,' when a darning meteor fell from 
heaven during the night, terrifying those "wbo saw 
it, exciaimed, ^^ The gods afford us lightf ' 

7. The same, wh^i, at the instant at which ke 
was preparing for battle with the LaoedemcHiianSy 
tlie seat on which he reposed fell under him, and 
impressed his soldiers as a bad omen.^^--^^' Nay,^ said 
he, •' it Is that I ought not to sit heie." 

8. C. Sulpitius Gallus, fearing that an apint>adir 
ang great eclipse of the moon would be deemed by 
his troops an unhappy prodigy, predicted it to them^ 
and explained ita nature. 

8. Ag^tkocleSf liieSyfacusaa, wliea,piocecifif9 
against the Poeni, in the same manner this star 
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was eclipsed, towards the day on which he intended 
to give battle, and his soldiers were in consternation 
at it as a prodigy, explained to them its circum- 
stances, the ordjer of nature, and that it had no 
relation to his intentions. 

10/ Pericles, when it thundered in his camp, and 
the troops were terrified, assembled them, and, 
striking fire from two stones, relieved them from 
their perturbation, by teaching them that in the 
same manner the attrition of the clouds produced 
thunder. 

1 1. Timotheus, the Athenian, was about to com- 
mence a sea-fight with the Corcyrians, when, the 
moment he put his fleet in motion, the master of 
his ship caused the signal to be made to retire, be- 
cause he heard some one sneeze ! — " Wonderful," 
said he, *^ that, among so many thousand men, one 
" should catch cold.** 

IS. Chabrias, the Athenian, was preparing for 
battle, when a thunderbolt fell before his ship, 
which was deemed by the soldiers an unhappy pro- 
digy. — " This," said he, " is the moment to fight, 
* • when the chief of the gods, Jupiter, tells us that 
** he is to lead our fleet." 
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JlAViKG disposed, in the First Book, of such 
examples as^ I deemed capable of instractidg a 
general previous to the battle, we are now to con- 
sider whatever regards its duration and what should 
follow it. 
Of what relates to the battle these are species* 
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III. Fonnation of the line of Battle. 

IV. Embarraasing the Army of an Enemy. 
V. Ambush. 

VI. Saffi^ring a ^werful Enemy to retreat, whom Despaiip 

might reinforce. 
VM. The Cpno^iwot q< unf^rtu^^te Event*. 
Vm, The Re-animation of Troops by an Effort of firmness 

in the General. 

WE COME NOW TO WHAT IS NECESSARlT AFTER BATTLKf 
ACCORDING TO THE SAMS OPINIOMU 

IX. The minor Duties subsequent to Victory. 
If vsrfortvnatc 

X. Remedies for an unsuccessful Battle. 

XI. Means of retaining Troops who deviate from, or are 

doubtful in, their Fidelity. 
XII. Care of a Camp, of the Troops in which the Fidelity 

is doubtful. 
XliL Retreat. 
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IN THJREE BOOKS. 

BOOK n. 

I 
AY^UCATION OF ST&ATSCEAfATICS DURING A BATTLE AlTD AFTtRlT. 

CHAPTER I 
' Choice of Tmt for a Battle. 

I. PuUius Sdpio, in S^>ain, having information 
that Hasdrabal, general of the Poeni^ had fonnej 
his troops for battle fasting in the morning, ordered 
his own to continue in camp till one o'clock in the 
afternoon,* and to take refreshment and repose; 

^. It IS but hardly necessary to mentioi^ that the original 
has hmm septinntm. This opportomty, however, will also server 
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and, when the enelny, wearied with hunger and 
thirst and remaining so long under arms^ were 
ahout to return into their camp, he instantly drew 
out his troops, engaged^ Ud conquered. 

3. Metelius Pius, in Spain, opposed to Hirtuleius, 
when that g^ueral dieyv? but hjis' troops for battle 
at break of day, in the hottest season of the year, 
and approached his entrenchment, continued his 
own \i|riiliin j:heir;camp tilliupon, when, being Iresh, 
they charged the fatigued enemy with ease^ and 
conquered. 

3. The sanie, in conjunction witKPompey, op- 
posed to Sertorius, in Spain, having offered him 
battle several times, which he refused, conceiving 
himself unequal to their tmited force, observed that 
the troops of Sertorius hecame eager to fight, and 
brandished their lances with intrepid countenances. 
He then judged it prudent to avoid them during 
this ardour, retired into his ^amp, and Pompey, by 
his advice, did the same. 

4. Posthumius, consul in Sicily, having his camp^ 
about three miles distant from that of the Poeni, and 
thQ Carthaginian commanders every day presenting 
themselves in order of battle, even before the Roman 
trenches, contented hia:^elf by making a demonstra- 
tion wi^h ^ handful of men : this habitual mode 

to remind the reader that Frontinus seems, almost always to 
Dse the appellation of Pcem for the Carthaginians, by which that 
people, as well as the Phcenicians, were known. — Tr, 
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becoming slighted by thcPdini^ he at length held his 
anny in readiness for battle within his cawp, and; 
as usual, opposed: the approaches of the enemy 
with, a small number of men, who held out, how- 
ever, longer than usual. When, fatigued, about the 
iniddle of the day, they began to retire, he led out 
his fresh trdops, and put the harasised army to flight 

5j Iphicl-ates, the Athenian, having perceived 
tlmt th6 enemy; took their food always at the same 
hour, orderedhis own ttoops to take theirs before; 
and then advanced in order of battle towards them^ 
wliom he kept in sight without the powet either 
of bringing him to action or retiring. : AfteVwanJs, ^ 
toward sunset, he collected his troops into camp; 
but kept t;hem under arms. The enehiy^ distressed 
by hunger and fatigue, lost no time in applying to 
refrcshtnent and repose- Iphicrates then led his 
troops against them thi^s disordered, and attacked 
them in their very camp. 

$. The same, when opposed to the Lacede- ^ 
monians, being encamped near them for several 
days, and the armies going at the same time for 
wood and forage, he one day sent the slaves and 
followers of his camp habited as soldiers, and re- 
tained his troops in the camp. When the enemy had 
dispersed for the same purpose, as usual, he seized 
their camp, and, finding little difficulty with inen 
laden with burdens or bewildered in the tumult, 
easily destroyed or made them prisoners. 



7. Virgmiu»i consul, empU^ed againtt thtVoiad^ 
percieiyjog them burryiog at a distance and without 
order, caused his qifq trpops to nemain quiet, tests 
ing on their lances, ai^d, when tS^ enemy waa near, 
being thus unwearied, attacked and put ttem to 
the route. 

8. Fabius Maximus, not igi^orant that the Gauls 
and Samnites prevailed by the impetuosity of their 
first blow, while the indefktigable spirit of his own 
troops grew hotter as the fight continued, ordered 
hi9 army to sustain the first shock, th^ tbdir 
opponents might tire themsdves befi:>re they came 
ip close action* He then advanced his reserve, an^ 
with his whol^ force, routed the enemy^ 

9* Philip, at Cheronea, considering tljiat bis 
troops were enured by a Iqng acquaintance with 
arms, and that those of the Athenians, though 
i£ally biave^ were but little fitted for the fatigues 
of war, not continuing thehr force with equal ar- 
dour, industriously prolp^ged the battle, and, at the 
moment when he perceived the Athenians begin to 
relax, charged with increased vigour, and cut them 
to pieces. 

10. The Lacedemonians, informed by their spies 
that the Messenians, being furious, wei$ ^t tb? 
point of advancing to battle with their wive&an4 
children, deferred the action. 

11. C* Caesar, in the civil war, when, haying 
surrounded the troops of Afranius and Petreius^ 



perated, dmtr&y^ eviny impediment, and pieceeded 
to f^ve hm battle, withdraw )iss troo|iB, cenaideri- 
ing the time too dis9dvantag9im% while his ene^ 
snies werQ^mipbred hy penoiyal aiiger and des** 
peratioo* 

]£. Cn. Bimip^ttiy when AOtiu-idates was %ing 
before him, desirous of bringing .Um to octioxi, 
chose n^ht fav a battle: tjbe means of doing it, 
in opposing htia march. For this purptite, he pre* 
pared eveiy thii^ tJsat could a|»struct him, and 
compelled hiip to engage when he least expected it 
He also ibrqed bis line in such a direction that the 
qioon, while it dazzled ikeir eyes, served U) shew 
clearly to hi^ troops those of the enemy. 

13. Jugurtha, who recognized the valour of the 
Ilomans, never gave them battle but at the close of 
day, that, if he was compelled to fiy,' the night 
might aid bis flight and conceal his disgrace. 

I4i LucuUus, opposed to Mithndates and Hgra- 
BUS, in Armenia Major, near Tigranocerta, had no 
more than fifteen thousand men in arms, when thd 
enemjr was innumerabte, and therefore less capable 
of action. This he turned to his advantage, by 
attacking the army before it was formed; and he 
immediately routed it so completely that the two 
kings themselves destroyed their insignia, and took 
ffight 

li). Tiberius Nero, opposed to Pannonius, finding 
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the barbarians prepared for battle at break of day; 
continued in hi3 camp, and left the enefny>to suffer 
the effects of a thick mist and heavy rain, sothat, 
from being so long on foot, not H^erely wet but 
weakened, their courag&aband6ned tiiem ; he then 
gave the signal, fell on them, and conquered. 

]6. C. Cassar, in Gaul, infonned:that Ariovistus, 
king of the Germans^ had a custom, aiid that it was 
a ^ort of law wiih tliem^ not to fight in thb decrease 
of the moon, engaged them at. that time, and, 
favoured by the powerful impediments of dieir re- 
. ligion, conquered the enemy. 

17* Divus Augustus Vespasian (emperor) by at- 
tacking the Jews on a Saturday, oft which they 
are forbidden to do any thing important, was 
victoriouls. 

18. Lysander, the Lacedemonian; opposed to the 
Athenians near .£gospotamus, formed the plan of 
annoying them every day at acertab hour, abd 
afterwards retiring. As this was repeated several 
days, the Athenians at length, after repelling themi 
quitted their vessels to procure provisions. Then 
it was that, availing himself of the ordinary ap-^ 
proach and retreat, he returned, attacked those 
which remained, and, having destroyed them, tpok 
their whole fleet. 
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CHAP, II. 



Chmce of Place of Action. 

1. Marcus Curius, perceiving that to resist the 
phalanx of Pyrrhus w.as not possible, where his 
ranks could preserve their proper intervals, took 
care to engage in a narrow position, where their 
formation impeded each ot^er. 

2. Cn. Pompeius, in Cappadocia, chose a height 
£k his camp, and the declivity aiding the impe- 
tuosity of his trOBops, it was easy to pour down 
in a rapid stream upon Mithridates, and he was 
conquered. - 

3. LucuUus, opposed to Mithridates and Tigra- 
nus, in Armenia, near Tigranocerta, seized with a 
part of his troops a small plain which terminated 
Si neighouring height, from which he was enabled 
to fall on the enemy, taking their cavalry in ikmkp. 
and overwhelming the infantry, so as in the end 
to obtain a most gallant victory* 
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4. C. Caesar, opposed to Phamaces, the son of 
Mithridates, fbnned his aimy on a hill, and ob- 
tained from it an expeditious victory. The lancea 
thrown at the barbarians as they attempted to 
mount it quickly put them to flight 

5. V. Ventidius, acting against the Parthians, 
&d not advance his troops till they were within 
five hundred paces; he then rapidly approached 
their line, so near that their arrows, which would 
have served them at a distance, became useless. 
This device, as well as the confidence evinced in 
their celerity, vanquished the barbarians. 

6. Hannibal, near Numistra^ about to ei^age 
Marcellus, found his troops in a deep and nigged 
poas, scarcely accessible^ and by means of the 
natural defence of the place vanquisbed z itmous 
general. 

7^ The same, at Cannie, knowing ihat the VuIp 
turnus. caused in themomii^g a stronger bceestf 
tha^ that i(rising from any other nver, atnd that it 
created whirlwinds of sand and dust, so posted his 
troops tiiat it should be in their backs, and Uowin 
the eyes and ears of the Romans ; which so won? 
derfully incommoded his enemy as to gain himi 
that memorable victoiy« 

& Marius, when opposed to the Cimbrians mai 
Teutones, on the day of battle, after preparing 
his troops by refreshment, formed them in f^Mjb 
of his camp, so that the enemy should he propor- 
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Ijosally Weakened by the labour of bar<^ : beside 
this l^ttgue he obtained ^lother advantage, bjr 
ibrmiog his army so as to avoid the sun^ tiie wind, 
aad the dust, which; the barbarians received in their 
&ce^. 

9. Cleomines, the Lacedemonian, to defisat 
Hippia% the Athenian, whose cavahy was supe- 
rior, cat down the trees on the plain whene tiiey 
were to fight, and rendered it inaccessible to cavaiiy* 

r<X The Hiberi, in Africa, checked by a power- 
fal and numerous army, and fearful of being sur* 
iounded,*drew up his rear against a river near the 
spot, whose banks were remarkably high, aad^ 
thus protected, made frequent incursions upon 
such of the enemy as were nearest, and being su^ 
perior in bravery dispersed the wlide of his army. 

11. Xantiirppus, the Lacedemonian, solely by 
chan^ of place changed the fortune of the Punio 
wan Having from the desperate afiairs of the 
Carthaginians, procured them to servp in his pagr, 
• he observed that they who must^r^ail with tiieir 
elephants and cavalry sought the heights, while 
iStxe Romans, whose chief force consisted in theii 
infantry, kept ike plain, and therefore caused the 
Fdoii to descend into ii^ where by the elephants he 
tibirew the Romans into disorder, while the fugitives 
were pursued by the Numidian cavalry ; and thus 
routed an army, which, till that day, had been by 
land and sra victorious. 
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12. Epaminondas, the Thefaan general, prepaid 
ii^ for battle with the LacedemonianSy caused his 
cavaby to gallop at the head of the army, and, 
when he perceived that the dust had preduded 
the enemy from seeing what passed, and that they 
expected only a skirmish with the horse^ ma^ed 
his infantry circuitonsly to their rear, Qn a position 
high ^and steep), where he charged unexpectedly 
and cut them to pieces. 

13. Lacedemonians, three hundred in number, 
opposed to an innwnerable multitude of Persians, 
occupied Thermopylae;, the narrowness of which 
pass would not admit a sufficient number of troops 
against them ; so that, with a facility of engaging; 
they were equal in number to the barbarians, and^ 
superior in bravery, destroyed a considerable part 
of their force ; nor would they have been con- 
quered, but for the traitor Ephialtus Trachinius, 
who conducted the enemy by a circuitous rout^ 
and surprised them in their rear. 

14. Themistocles, general of the Athenians, 
seeing nothing more useful to Greece than to pro- 
ceed against the immense fieet of Xerxes, in the 
straits of Salaminus, and .unable to persuade the 
citizens, effected it by policy, and employed the 
barbarians themselves to compel the Greeks to the 
measure. By a simulated treason, he sent to ac- 
quaint Xerxes that his people were contemplating 
flight, and that it would produce considerable dif- 
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Acuities if he were to lay siege to a single town : 
fay this he intemipted the repose of the barbarians, 
who kept watch the whole night after; the next 
morning, as he intended, his countrymen bravely 
attacked the barbarians, yreakened by their ac- 
tivity, and in a place where Xerxes could derive 
no advantage from his numerous vessels. 
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Formation ^ the Line ^ Battle. 

1. Cneius Scipio, in Spain, opposed to Hanno, 
near the city of Indibilis, observe that the Punic 
army was formed so as that its right wing consisted 
of Spaniards, robust soldiers indeed, but who 
fought only for strangers, and the left wing pf 
Africans, soldiers weak in person, but of firm 
courage; the first having caused his left wing to 
retire, he attacked with his rights composed of the 
best troops, the enemy's line obliquely. After he 
had routed the Africans, the Spaniards, who had 
kept apart as mere spectators, were easily compelled 
to yield. 

2. Phih'p, king of Macedon, conducting the war 
with the lUyrians, as he observed that the enemy 
had selected the whole of his best troops for the 
centre, while his wings were proportionably weak- 
ened» placed his ovfu best troops on the right, 
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charged the euetiiy on the left successfully^ and 
threw his whole army into disorder. 

3. Pammenus, the Theban, observing* iti the 
Persian army that the right wing was composed 
6f their mdst vigorous troops, did the same, and 
ordered all his cavalry and the best of his infantry 
to the right, opposing only to the best troops of the 
enemy the weakest of his own, whom he directed 
on the first attack to retire into the woods and' 
other places of difficult access ; so that the right 
wing of the enemy was frustrated, while his own 
easily turned their left< He surrounded the whole 
army, and put it tp the route. 

4. P. Cornelius Scipio, afterwards called Afncanus^ 
opposed to Hasdrubal, general of the Poeni, con- 
ducting the war in Spain, led out his troops several 
days so formed that the best occupied the centre; 
but, as the enemy always advanced in the same 
order, Scipio, on the day on which he proposed to 
fight, changed his disposition, stengthening his 
-wings with legions, and placing his light infantry 
in the centre, but less advanced than the wings ; 
then, attacking with his wings those of (he enemy 
weakened, in the form of a crescent, they were 
easily put to flight. 

5. Metellus, in Spain, previous to the battle in 
which he conquered Hirtuleius, hearing that that 
general had placed his most courageous cohorts la * 
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the ceBtre^ d^ew back die troops which formed 
his own, that they might not engage till the ene* 
my's wings were deieated, whose centre was then 
quickly mrrounded. 

6. Artaxerxes, opposed to the Greeks who had 
entered Persia/ and being superior to them in 
numbers, formed his army so as to outflank that 
of the enemy, his cavalry in the centre, and light 
troops on the wings, and having purposely ad* 
vanced the centre slowly, surrounded the enemy, 
whom he completely vanquished. 

7. On the contrary, Hannibal, at Cannes, with- 
drawing hissings, advanced the centre, which 
on the first attack repulsed ours. Afterwards, in 
the heat of the battle, according to the orders 
they had received, the wings advanced insensibly, 
the enemy opening his centre received our troops, 
and closed on both sides upon them, to which the 
veterans being habituated, it was perfectly accom- 
plished. This genus of order, indeed, cannot be 
executed but by those well skilled, and soldiers 
attentive under every difficulty to the. slightest sig- 
nal or word of command. 

8. Livius Salinator and Claudius Nero, when 
Hasdrubal, ia the second Punic war, desirous to 
avoid the necessity of fighting, had ranged his 
army, behind the vines, on a hill rugged and inac^ 
cessible, extended their forces to hia wings, }eav^ 
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ing the centre open, and attacking on both ilahks 
at once overpowered him. . 

9. Hannibal, in bis freqnent battles with Clau- 
dius Marcellus, having been overcome, no longer 
tticdxtiped but near mouiltaitis, or marsbedi ot: 
kitnihir places^ otherwise convenient/ disposing his 
army as he could, so that if the Romans had tht 
advautage he withdrew his soldiers without lost 
into his camp, and if they gave way, he preserved 
to himself the power of employing the advduitage 
as he diose. 

10. Xanthippus, the Lacedemonian, in Africa, 
opposed to M, Atilius Regulus, preparing for battle, 
formed his first line of light infantry, aqd retained 
in reserve alHhe power of his army : the first had 
orders to give way as sooti as they had thrown 
their lancet, and when they had reached then: 
ranks to run immediately towards the wings and 
prepare to advance again upon the enemy, who 
became by these means surrounded. 

11. Sertorius, in Spain, acting against Pompey, 
did the sanie. 

12. Cl^andrides, the Lacedemonian, opposed to 
the Lucanians, thickly closed the ranks of his 
trbops in forming them for battle, so tlmt they 
appeared less numerous than those of the enemy^ 
accordingly when they supposed they had little to 
do, he gave orders dntixyg the fight to ^xlmd hi^ 

t 8 
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ranks; the enemy was surrounded and put to 
flight. 

13. Gaston, the Lacedemonian, commanding 
the auxiliaries sent to the Egyptians* against the 
Persians/ knowing that the Greeks were the chief 
strength of his army, and that the Persians dreaded 
theni, he made them take the arms of the Eigyp- 
rianSy and placed them in the first line ; and as 
the action continued he advanced the Egyptians 
with the arms of the Greeks, The Persians, after 
having obtinately withstood the Greeks as Egyp- 
tians, gave way on the approach of a multitude of 
supposed Greeks, to whom they were fearful of 
being compelled to yield. 

, 14. Cn. Pompeius, in Albania, where the enemy 
had the advantage of an innumerable cavalry, 
concealed his infantry in a narrow ravine, with 
orders- to cover their arms that they might not be 
perceived; he then ordered bis cavalry to advance 
to the plain, but to retire on the first attack of the 
enemy, and when they were near them, to the 
infantry to form themselves upon them. This 
was done; the infantry having a free passage, 
poured upon the enemy, who had imprudently 
pushed so close, mixed in battle in their ranks, and 
•vanquished them. 

15. M. Antonius, against the Parthians, observ* 
u)g that they, covered their army with an infinite 
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multitude of archers, halted his own and ordered 
them to form the tortoise-shell,* so that the arrows 
fell innoxiously on their shields, and the enemy 
was soon exhausted. 

16. Hannibal, opposed to Scipio in Africa, with 
an army composed of Poeni and auxiliaries, not 
only from various countries, .but also from Italy, 
covered the front of his line by eighty elephants, 
tO' throw the enemy into disorder, and then formed 
hisfirstlineof auxiliary Gauls, Ligurjans, Bal^ari, 
and Mauri : that they should not fly he placed the 
Poeni in their rear; and, if they should not effect 
any great injury to the Romans, they would serve 
at least to harass them ; his own troops, for the 
purpose of attacking the fatigued Romans, and 
the Macedonians, formed the second line; ou? 
Italians the hindermost of all, for, having been 
driven out of Italy, he counted neither on their 
fidelity nor valour. Scipio, to oppose this disposi* 
tion, formed his stout legions in three lines, accords 
ing to custom, of the younger troops, the strong 
soldiers, and the veterans ;'f he did not, however, as 
usual, form them by cohorts, but companies, and 
at such distances that the elephants^ propelled by 



^ Testudo; by which each rank covered the other with their 
shields. This, though the least applicable to naoderh warfare, 
yet affords an idea for a woody country, or one yielding cover. 

+ Hastatiy et iPrincipes, ft Ttiarir. ' 
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the if\exAyy could pass with&ut erf ftting disiord^? i 
be 9ho placed at the i^tery^ls Ught detached troopa 
to conduct the elephaBta as they approached to 
the rear; the cavalry he divided feetwew tW 
wings, placing on the left the Romi^n?» under 
Ladivis, and on thet right the Nmnidi*pai, under 
Ma^nissa. It was thia prudent disp^siitian, xn^ 
douht, which produced him his victory. 

17. Archelaus, preparing against L. Sylla^ placed 
in his front, to throw the enemy into disoorder^ 
chariots drawn by four horses^ armed with scythes; 
in his second line, dole Macedonian phatanx; and 
he formed^ the third in the Roman manner of auxi? 
Itaries, ampng whom he intermixed Italiaa fugi? 
tives, in whose unyiddi»lg steadin^ess he greaf% 
confided; lajst of all he p^oed lightrdrsmid t^cQo^a; 
he sent his; cavahy to the wings» with, a view of 
suxroundiiig tUs^ txi&m^ Against thi^ posiu90> 
Sy^lU flanked himself wijlib deep intrenohsnenits^ 
de&nded at their heads, by Sibrong redoubts : the 
reason of hia tkus providmg himself agiain^t being 
surruonded Iq^ the enseahy^ arose £rom. tbeic sup^rioir 
hajQ[il;)£3is, particularly int cawliy. Her tl^n f<>i^n#d 
bife \m&tntry in three .Urt?s,, leaving i^Aervals- by 
which his light troops and cavalry, placed in the 
rear, could come up as occasion required ; and, 
after this, ordered the second lihie to drive beft)re 
Ihem, deeply into the earth, a number of piles, 
behind which, as the ehajripl;? q.gptoached| tie or- 



dered the fmt Iwe to reti|ie< Then he oiuWd ai 
universal sl^out to be ttiaed ; thd light and ivregulat 
troops discharged their weajKNDS ;; while their flightt 
upon the oh^riots^ either entangled iii the palisad^^r 
or their horses^ terrilSed by the genend clamoMr^ 
rciturned upon theQ%selvei»| and broke the Macch 
donian ranks ; upon which Sylla pushed them^ and 
Archelaua op{)osed hi» pavalry; tha<t qf t^e Ro« 
mansy however^ now rushed out; defeated thenr^ 
and consummated the victory. 

1 9. C, Cassar thus checked the scythed chariotsi 
of the Gauls,, and by the same means. 
. 19. Alexander, preparing for Arbela, when the 
numbers of the enemy appalled him, while he had 
full confidence^ in the valour of hh troops, tbnned, 
them so as to face to a)l sides so that if the enem}^ 
surrounded: them tjiey should in every {dace be 
firmly opposed. 

20.. Paulus JEnQ4i9^ whea opppse4|tto.Pe¥%m%f. 
Idng of Macedon, ^ho had ^rtogd h^ta^nrjr £w 
action in a double phalanx^ surcoumlf d by %ht 
troops^ and placed Ijifr cavaliy. on the witig^j 
fbfined his centre of thiree line%. in pl^oii#i. betweeor 
which he could occasionally send oiit light troop&i 
When he perceived tl^at he. gained notbfing.bjthm 
mauuier of fightingi, he feigqed tpg^e way, in osdra 
to attcact the enamy to the inaccessible pib<;e4, o£ 
which he became possessed byhi&indnstij; but av 
1;he phahuu^ which suspected this^ movement^ foi* 
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lowed him in good order, he commanded the ca- 
valiy of the left wing to ride in full speed along 
the front of the phalanx, ' so that with their im- 
petuosity they could, by the force of their arms, 
break the spears of the ^nemy. Disarmed by these 
means, the Macedonians relinquished the battle, 
and took flight. 

2L Pyrrhus, engaged for the Taren tines, at 
Asculum, according to the verse of Homer, which' 
gives the weakest part to the centre, composed 
his right of Samnites and Epirotes; his ieft of 
Bruttii, Lucanians, and Salentines ; placed the 
Tarentines in the centre; and formed his cavalry 
and elephants in reserve. The conisuls, on the 
contrary, readily distributed theii^ cavalry on the 
wings, and formed their centre and reserve of 
legions intermingled with auxiliaries. Forty thou- 
sand was the strength of either army. Pyrrhus 
sustained the loss of half of his troops; that of 
the Romans was five thousand. 

28. €n. Pofnpeius, preparing against C. Cessar, at 
PhahBalia, forfned his army in three lines, for which 
reason they were of considerable deipth. The 
legions, according to the character of each, were 
on the flanks and in the centre ; the intervals he 
suppUed by his new levies ; on the right he placed 
six hundred horsemen, where the banks of the 
Enipea, by the overflowing of that river, were in- 
accessible; and on the left the remsuoder of his 
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cavalry, with tbe whole of his auxiliaries, for die 
purpose of surrounding the Julian aitny. To op- 
pose this disposition, Caius Caasar also formed his 
army in three lines, iu front of which were his 
legions ; his left rested on a marsh and could not 
be turned; in the right wing he placed his cavalry, 
strengthened by the most active of his infantry, 
trained to fight among them. Six cohorts were 
kept in reserve for any occasion that offered ; but 
placed obliquely toward the right, where the ca- 
valry of the enemy were expected : nothing added 
more than these to the victory which Cassar ol> 
tained: they rushed unexpectedly on the cavalry 
of Pompey as it advanced, repelled, and delivered 
them up to slaughter. 

S3, llie Emperor Caesar Augustus Domitian 
Germanicus,* percdving that the Catti made fre* 
quent incursipns with their cavalry, and then 
taking refuge in the woods eluded our horse, or- 
dered the cavalry to dismount when they arrived 
at these obstructions and fight on foot; conse- 
quently in future no place impeded his victory. 

24. Duilius, finding that the weight of his ships 
caused them to be eluded by the lightness of 
the Punic navy, and irritated that the ardent va- 
lour of his troops should be fruitless, contrived 



* It cannot be forborne to notice the full pomp with which 
the tyrant is so scrupulously mentioned during his power. 
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giapaels of irbn^ witli which they iaiid hold ,oii tlie 
encmy^s s]%iffl^ aodt thtN!>wing ovef a bridge, the 
Jtofnuks boarded wA, on their own deck$^ curt them 
Ickpiecw wiith a dteadfiil via^isa^ere. 
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CHAR IV. 



' Embarrassing the Army ^ an Enemy. 

I. Papirius Cursor, the son, consul, being so 
•quaify oppoGed in an obstinate action with the 
San^ntteg tliiat victory remained doubtfut, directed 
Spurius Nautius from the wing to take a small 
detachment of auxiliary cavalry, wkh the mnle- 
drivers mounted, to a transv^r^e hi)i> andf then to 
d.e8oend: in a tmnuHttous manner, drawing after 
them branches of trees. When they made tbeir 
afppeara^oe, he proclaimed that bis collegiie bad' 
been victorii^us^ and caltod for all the efforts of hit 
troops to gam the present battle : upon which iiit 
Romans^ collating fresti confidence, piessed upooi 
the enemy; ind theSamtiites, deceived by the dust 
they had raised^ took to flight. 

9. F. RuHus Maximus, fourth time consu?, whea 
in Samnium, frustrated in every mode by which Jic 
had attedopced to penetrate the eneny's Uae( wtthh 
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drew ^is hastati, .and sent them, under Scipio his 
lieutenant, to take possession of a hill, from which 
he could fall on the rear of the enemy ; which 
being done, the ardour of the Romans increased, 
and the Samnites, surprised^ attempting to fly, were 
cut to pieces. 

3. Minutius Rufus, pressed by the Scordisci and 
theDaciansi with unequal numbers, despatched his 
brother with a small body of cavalry and the 
trumpets^ with orders tliat, bs soon as the battle 
commenced, he should suddenly exhibit himself in 
different places, sounding a charge. The hills, re- 
sounding with the trumpets, jrepresented multitudes 
to.the eiiemy, who, struck with dread, gave them- 
tolves up to a shameful flight. 

/4. AciKufii Glabrio, consul, opposing' himself to 
the army of king Antiochus, . when led by him in 
Acbaia, before the pass of Tliermc^ylae, not only 
suli^cted himself to an unsuccessful result from 
the disadvantage of the place, but wQi>ldMve beeii 
repulsed with loss, had he not despatched Fortius 
CatOi who, already consular, had beeii nominated 
by the. people tribune. to this ^rmy, by a;circuitous 
Toute, ,to possess himself of the mouptain of 
Callidromus, or iEt^, from which he. qha^ed: those 
Abat kepit it, ai)d.!»iddenly presented Mmself in 
rear of the; main body ,of the epemy on anotheir 
^art» which o^mm^nded the camp of . the king^ 
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Upon this the troops of Antiochus, terrified, and 
attacked in front and rear at the same time, were ^ 
dispiersed, and their camp destroyed, 

5. C. Sulpicius Peticus, consul, preparing for 
battle with the Gauls, secretly sent his muleteers 
with their mules to the neighbouring. heights, with 
orders to give them the appearance of horse, and^ 
as soon as the battle commenced, to exhibit tfaem*- 
selves ostentatiously to the conflicting armies. The 
Gauls, conceiving it the advance of auxiliaries to 
the Romans, gave way at the very moment when 
they were in a manner victors. 

6. Marius, in the vicinity of Aquae-SextiaB, on 
the eve of his battle with the Teu tones, despatched 
a handful of cavalry and infantry, with orders, 
during the night, to pass the rear of their camp; 
and, that they should wear the appearance of a 
numerous army^ he added all his followers, whom" 
he armed, and the greater part of his beasts of 
burthen, covered with their miserable hfausings, to 
represent cavalry. *They ha.d orders, when the 
battle commenced, to descend in the rear of the 
enemy. Their approach induced such a terror in 
them that, with sufficient bravery, they took to 
flight. 

7. Licinius Crassus, in the fugitive war of 
Calamaca, preparing against Castus and Ganicus, 
generals of the Gauls, caused a dozen of cohorts, 
with C. Pomptinius and Q, Marius Rufus, his 
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GeutenantSy to pass circuitously behind a hill: 
, when the battle commenced, they threw them- 
selves upon the lear of the army, shouting aloud, 
which so disordered them that they flew on every 
side, attempting no where to make a stand. 

8. M. Marcelius, fearing that the small numbei- 
of his troops might be discovered by their fronts 
ordered Tiis servants and all the followers of his 
army to join in it, so that the enemy was deterred 
by its apparent magnitude. 

9. Valerius Leevinus, opposed to Pyrrhiis, holding 
in his hand his sword, smoking with the blood c^ 
a soldier whom he had killed, persuaded the troops 
on both sides to believe he had killed Pyrrhus. 
The enemy, by this falsehood, believing them- 
selves deprived of their general, were thrown 
into consternation, and retired to their camp« 
trembling. 

10. Jugurtha, in Numidia, opposed to C. Marius, 
having acquired a competent knowledge of the 
Latin tongue during his former intercourse with 
the camp, advanced at the head of his army, and 
cried aloud in Latin, that he came to kill C. Marius, 
at which many of ours i^runk away. 

1 1. Myronides, the Athenian, in a doubtful battle 
with the Tliebans, passing suddenly to his right 
wing, declared the left victorious ; which recruited 
their spirits, and abashed those of the enemy, wl*> 
were conquered. 



12. Cyrus i^pooed hb camels to the cnetny^s 
cavalry, more. numerous thatt his o^m; at the nevf 
appeanttice and bmellof whkh their houses became 
restive, and not onljr threw their riders^ but pib«» 
dueed disorder in the ranks of their infantry^ which 
by those means were easily overoonie. 

13. Pyrrhus, king of £pirus, engaged on tho 
side of the Tarentines against the Romans, used 
the same mode with his elephants to break the 
hostile a(rmy« 

14* The Pceni against the Romans nsed it fre^ 
quently. 

15. The Volsci, being encamped in a place co- 
vered with brush, and near a wood, Camillus caused 
to be lighted up every thing that would burn, and 
carried up to their very entrenchments, which, tak- 
ing fire, chased them from their camp. 

16. M. Crassus, in the war of the allies, with 
his whole army, by the same mode,^ had nearly , 
perished. 

17. The Spaniards, opposed to Hamilcar, ranged 
in their front oxen, harnessed to chariots full of 
torches, tallow, and sulphur, and, when the charge 
was sounded, set firie to them ; being pushed to- 
ward the enemy, they were thrown into consterna- 
tion and disorder. 

18. The Falisci and Tarquinians disguised num- 
bers of their troops in the habits of the priesthood, 
.^ho, with lighted torches and serpents in their 
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hands^ advancjug in a furious manner^ threw the 
Roman anny into disorder. 

19. The same effect was produced by the Veientes 
and Fidentes with torches in their hands. 

20. Ateas» king of the Scythians^ about to en- 
gage the numerous troops of the Triballi, ordered 
the women and children, and all that were useless 
in his army» to conduct droves of asses and oxen 
to the rear of the •enemy: he then reported that 
these were succours from the farthest parts of 
Scythia, which deceived and turned the enemy. 
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CHAP. V. 



Ambush. 

L Romultti, after placing some tioops in ambnsli 
in different places^ advanced towards the FidenaUs^ 
and then, pretending flighty drew after him the 
imprudent enemy, incautious and disorderly, who» 
by that means, fell mto &e hands of the troops in 
ambush, and were cut to pieces. 

2. Quintus Fabius Maximusf, consul^ aiding thft 
Sutrians against the Hetrurians, drew tiie wboi* 
irmy of the enemy to engage him, and then^ pre- 
tending fear, retired, as if flying, tif the b€^tif 
be then rushed back upon the enemy bek>W hi% 
and not only overpowered them, but drove theli 
finom their camp. 

3. Sempronius Gracchus, opposed to &#^Gdltl« 
beri, appearing to fear them, contmued hb tiodpa 
in camp; he then sent out his light troops, Wb« 
barrased and divided tliem in their entrenebment^ 
t!hen, attaekiog them duting their d|9Md«, hft 
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vanquished them, and obtained possession of tl^ieir 
camp. 

4. Q. Metellus, consul, preparing to engage 
Hasdrubal in Sicily, finding the hostile army numer- 
ous, and strengthened by a hundred and thirty 
elephants, appeared diffident, and encamped under 
the walls of Panormus, covered by a large and deep 
fosse: perceiving the army of Hasdrubal advance 
with elephants in his first line, he despatched his 
hastati to dart their weapons at these animals, and 
immediately retire. Irritated by this, the leaders 
qf the elephants drove them into the very fos-se. 
At tb^: first onset, a number of the elephants were, 
woui^i^d, and others retraced their steps, which 
threw their whole line into disorder; then Metellus, 
seizing the occasion, rushed out with his whole 
army, attacked the Poeni in flank, made dreadful 
havoc, compelled' them to surriender at discretion, 
and;obtained possession of their elephants. 

5. Tqmyrisj, queen of thp> Scythians, contending 
o{i equ^l ternas with Cyrus, at the head of the 
PersJaiis, feigned fear, and, flying, drew the enemy 
IRto.,a:^ narrow pass, known to her troops, then 
suddenly turned upon him, and, aided by the nature 
of the {dac^i ; conquered. 

r 6. The Egyptians, preparing for a conflict, co- 
vered a marsh in the vicinity of the field of battle 
with aquatic herbs, and, during the battle, pretend- 
iujg to fly,, led the^enemy into it, who pursued with 
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mpidity, Ignorant of the place, stuck in the mud, 
and were surrounded. 

7. Vifiathtis, who from a robber became a ge- 
neral, feigning to fly before the Roman cavalry, 
led them into a marshy bottom, while he evaded 
it by solid parts known to him. The Romans^ 
ignorant of the place, plunged into the swamp, and 
were cut to pieces. 

8. Cn. Fulvius, imperator, in the Celtiberian War, 
encamped near the enemy, despatched his cavalry 
tQ their entrenchments^ with orders to Irritate the 
barbarians, and^ as soon a» they were brought otit, 
to feign flight. Repeating this several days^ he 
perceived that the Celtiberians pursued with avi- 
dity, leaving their camp solitary, and without de- 
fence : continuing the same custom with a part of 
his troopis, he easily obtained with secrecy the rear 
of the enemy, while they were dispersed dn the 
plain, passed the deserted trench with its useless 
defences, and destroyed the camp. 

9. Cn^ Fulvius, when a Faliscan army, more 
numerousi : than ours, encamped on our frontier, 
caused hia soldiers to set fire to some houses at a 
distance from his camp, so that the Falisci, be- 
lieving it' to be done by their own troops, abandoned 
themselves to pillage : himself in the mean time, 
destroyed their own camp. 

, 10. Alexander, king of Epirus, opposed to the 
lUyrians, placed a part of his troops in ambuscade, 

MS 
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aip4 ^bc^ ^V^t otlaen in the liabit 9vd matmer of 
the lUyrians to ravage his ow^ coimtry ; the Illy- 
li^s jio aooA^ perqeivfd what was fusing tha&. 
tl^ l^ga^ to employ tbefiiaelves in the same QiaQ^ 
i)«r» Wt vitfo nK)re secuHiy, ff09i the cwntrjr 
h»F»g lieea before exploited; having conducted 
tJbam ifito the nmhu^cade, they wwe cut to piecei 
or put to flight. 

ih JUftinos^ also, a SymcMsaq, opfiOBed to the 
Ctfthigipiaiis^ in the s$tme manner cauBcd some 
of hi$i9lidis to he ravaged, and fbrts and houses 
biMroedf The Cartha^mans, congeiinng it was 
dwe hy ^mnG of tfaeni3dv£s, proceeded to aid il^ 
and MlingintoM. ambuscade were put to flight. 

12. Maharbal, cm a mission of the Carthaginians 
a^iOAt the rebellious Afriioans, kqpwing how these 
jmflfi were addicted to drinking, caused a greaC 
^ntity of WHie to be mixed with the juioe of 
mflfidzake, an herb between poison and an ppiate; 
then engaging ii^ a slight skirmish, he retreated 
by design. In tlie middle of the night he quitted 
his /eamp, leaving soffne baggage and the mixed 
wine; when the barbarians occupied tlie camp they 
appli^ themselves to the wine with a^diiy, awl 
W^se aoon stretched on the earth as dead; wUd^ 
he fbufid them on his return, ^nd cjither cilt them 
in pieces or made them prisoners. 

13. Hannibal, who knew that his own troops, 
?s srell as the Romans, were ei^caniped 19 a pl«ot 



deficient 6f wood» coiitlf^ to ^uH it, toftvi&g i|| 
his camp steveral drovea of oxeti ; when ^ Boffimft 
became posses&ed of this boo^ty, diey iR$uli<l them^ 
selves etitirefy without wood, and therefore trailed 
themselves of the food in the unhealthy stsiti vA 
which it must be nearly ratr. Hannibal^ tetuming 
widi hi» tto&p^ in the tiight, found them^ inseCdM 
and miwei! in conseqtience, and conisdderably ha^ 
rassed them. 

14 Tiberius Gracchus, in Spain, having ascei^ 
tained that the enemy had no means of ptoviding 
tcK3d and were in great want, abandoned his camp^, 
hfaving in it every kind of meat, of which when 
tbc enemy obtaiited |k)ssession they eat so intettH 
-perately as to be suddenly attacked with cbniSder^ 
able disadvantage. 

15. The Ghif, having dedared wari^;aiftsl! the 
Erythraeans, smprized one of tfieir vedettes^ kflfed 
him, and dressed up in his clothes one of their 
own soldiers, who gave the signdi^ tb iStit Itey^ 
thraeans, and drew them into an ambuscade. 

16. The Arabs^ who leami^d that their cusfoift 
kad beconne^ known of annoonciiig the approad 
«f an enemy by smoke* by day and Ute by iiighi^ 
caused theste'signala to be constant^ i^peatetf only 
till the enemy arrived; who conceiving iftat they 
irere ignorant of i^ adv^ced^ mconsidbratelyand 
waa entttely cfesfiroyed. 

17. Ale»mder li&cedo^ when die enemy wc^a 
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*^^ ^ encamped in H height cdvercd with wood, left in 

his camp a few troops, with orders to keep up the 

' fires and all the ordinary signals, while with the 

remainder he passed by bye-roads to the height^ 

fell on the enemy, and drove him from his post, 

18. Memnon the Rhodian, superior in cavalry, 
and the enemy remaining on the heights whom he 
wished to draw into the plain , sent some of his 
soldiers to pass as deserters into the enemy^s camp, 
to report that so geners^l a sedition prevailed among 
the troops of Memnon that he would be con- 
stantly deserted by them in parties ; to confirm 
this report he fortified within view of the enemy 
some small forts, as if he feared that the muti- 
neers were about to establish themselves. Thus 

I persuaded, they abandoned the mountains, de- 
scended on the plain, proceeded to attack the 
forts; and were immediately surrounded by the 
cavalry. 

19. Arybas, king of Molossia, about to be at- 
tacked by Ardys, of lUyria, with a force more 
numerous than his own, despatched such of his 
people as he coujd spare to the neighbouring 
parts of JEtolia, to circulate a report that he in- 
tended to abandon his towns and riches to the 

• JEtolians : he then, with as many of his troops as 
he could arm, retired to the mountains, leaving 
there and in inaccessible places several ambus- 
fadps. The lUyrians, fearing that the JEtoliann 
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would engross to themselves the whole of the Mor? 
lossiaii property, hastened, precipitably. and with-' 
out order, to pillage : thus occupied and dispersed, 
Arybas rushed from ambush upon, them and &ud« 
denly put them to flight. 

SO, T. Labienus, the lieutenant of C. Caesar, 
proceeding against the Gauls, before the Germans, 
who were coming to their aid, should join them, 
feigned to fear their force ; and, being encamped 
on the opposite bank of a river to that of the 
enemy, ordered his troops to prepare for inarch on 
the next day. The Gauls, believing they were 
about to fly, commenced the passage of the .river 
which' divided them. Labienus immediately faced 
about his army,^ and, aided by the difficulties of 
the passage, destroyed them. 

21. Hannibal, having discovered that Fulvius, 
general of the Romans, had done little to fortify 
his camp, and that he often himself engaged with 
temerity, despatched at break of day, and while a 
thickmist rendered it very dark, some cavalry to 
present itself to the guard in our trenches, which 
Falvias perceiving he immediately drew out his 
troops. Hannibal, by' another road, proceeding to 
our camp, entered it, 'and falling on the rear of 
the Romans, killed eight thousand of their beat 
forces, and the general himself. 

22. The same Hannibal, when Fabius, dictator^ 
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and ]ifinittio% genenl of the hone,* bad divided 
the forcei^ hetvera Arnkf and Fabms waited for a 
proper oecmoo, ^hfle Minutioa bonied with v^ 
deiir to engage, formed Us camp in a pbtn whidi 
separated those of the eaemft oonoealing some of 
his infiintiy in somo nigged passes, he jaent anr 
other body to iaduee the enemy to aetion bjr takr 
ing possession of a neigkboiiringhdg^t: to oppose 
this Minutiiis led fortb his troops; irfien tiiose ^ 
Hanidbal in ssnbush suddenly rose at onoe, and 
destroysed the amy of Minutins without that of 
Faidusbdng aUe to attempt any thing in fab fi^ 
tour- 

M. So HsMftsi, when divided bgr the TseUa 
ftom the camp of Sempiontus Lmgius^ cdbsu^ 
while the winter was «coessively bobteeoiis, placed 
liiag» and a light fioicie in ambush; he then or- 
dmd the NnmUiaii oavafay to teaapt ikQ eatdur 
Jona teppronius to actien, by passmg the rimr 
and adMncing to our entiendcmeol^ instniefting 
'Aein on oor fifst moyement to letseat hy a patsa^c 
known to dienk The consul imprudently atteeked 
tmd Ibllowed Aem^ wiide his young aridkni suf- 
fbieisere»d|^^MstiMe61dincrofising; to. Ilieae, 
efflieted with hunger as wdl as cold, Hannibal q^ 
posed hk troops^ who had been weHf ftdt and 
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rubbed with cmI before the fim ;. noar did Itsigft fait 
m Im part, in good otd&c^ to take the e^cmy in 
xear and destroy them. 

54. The samc^ at Trasymenusi Iwding his iumy 
loimd the foot of a ixioutitain, pretended to % by 
a narrow pass terminated in a plain, on whi^ 
liowever^ he immfidiately encamped; at aigfat he 
|K>sted tiroopa oa the rising ground^, and ahont the 
defile; and at day break, favoured by a nust, fonaed 
his line of battle* FbamHus proceed^ against a 
supposed %ing enemy, and engaged in a pass, not 
feceseeing the sna^re, which at once bunst upon 
him. from every side, ia front and rear, to his own 
destiuctian widi that of fab whde army* 

55. The same Hannibal, opposed to Junius, the 
dic^tar, dudng a tempestuous night, ordered six 
hundrat cavalry in subdivisiona by turns to menace 
tfie <M(ip of the enemy. Thus dnrii^ the nig^ 
msm the Romans kept under aims* ia a defensive 
pQiktion, siib^t tei & hard rain, wkieh never ceased, 
mA when, cUstressed, they recdved the signal fiom 
Jimiui to retire, Haanibai with his fresh troops 
advawod, aqd drave him from his camp. 

%6. Epaminoadas, the Theban, in the sameman- 
nei; when the Lacedemonians were formed on the 
Isliimas to c^ver the Peldponaestans^ with a small 
force of light troops, during a whole atgbt annoyed 
the taoops of die enemy ; accovdingiy at break of 
4aj^ he recalled them, and when the Laeedeme^ 
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ntansalso retired, suddenly with his whole army 
refreshed advanced npofi their lines, and being i}i 
defended broke them. 

" 27- Hannibal, preparing his line of battle at 
Camtse, directed six hundred Numidian cavafaj to 
^ over to the other sSde, who, to obtain confi- 
dence, delivered up then* swords and bucklers. Be- 
ing placed in tbb rear when the armies were en- 
gaged, they drew small swords, which they had 
concealed, and, taking shields from the dead, dealt 
destruction in the army of the Romans. 

S8» The Jopydes, having sent to P. Licini^ 
proconsul, peasants, also under pretext of deser- 
tkm, who received them and placed them inbb 
last line, they attacked the.Romans in rear. 

9,9^ Scipio Africanus, when ^ opposed to two 
hostile ^eamps, those of Syphax and the Carthagi^ 
nians, determined to bum, during the night, that 
of Syphax, which was full of combustible mate- 
rials, and to destroy the Numidians as they quoted 
their camp in terror; the Poehi also, who would 
not fail to come to succour theic allies, were to be 
driven into ambuscades, already prepared: on 
every side was this intention executed ; not only 
Ifvas the Numidian camp destroyed, but the Poeni, 
without arms, hunying fortuitously to the fire, 
were dispersed andJulled. 

30. Mithridates, to whom the merit -of Lucul- 
lus had evinced itself frequently superior,, being 
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desirous to get rid of him by treachery, isuborhed 
Adathantus, eminent for bodily strength, to pass 
over, as a deserter, and, wheii he should obtain the 
confidence of the enemy, execute his wishes. The 
enterprize, though well conducted, was without 
the desired result. He was recdved by Lucullus 
into his cavalry, but not without being obsetved; 
willing not to confide too quickly in a deserter, 
and yet not to repel others. However, as he be- 
haved promptly and bravely in several expedition^ 
which he undertook one after the other, he me- 
rited and obtained some confidence ; he then chose 
for his purpose a time when the principal bfficeis 
had concluded a council of war, the prsetorium was 
in silence, and the whole camp enjoyed repose. 
Chance favoured Lucullus. Nothing, when he was 
not at rest, impedlcd access to him ; but, fatigued 
with the occupations of the evening, he now re- 
posed. Another attempt was made, under the idea 
of some important communication; but the slaves, 
careful of the health of their master, persisted in 
refusing him admittance ; when, conceiving him- 
6elf suspected, he mounted a horse which he had 
prepared before the entrance, and flew back ^o 
Mithridates disappointied. 

81. Sertorius, in Spain, near the city of Lauron, 
in the vicinity of which the Pompeian army also 
was encamped, when there were but two quarters 
from which forage could be obtained, the one near, 
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and tbe other at a dbtanee fitm them, endeavoured 
to render the cne impracticable^ by ficquent in-* 
asimms of bia li^t troops, while he restricted 
iheni fram appearing at the other, so that the 
'enemy became peraiaded they conld avail theui** 
sdves cf it with safety. This benig ' earnestly 
denred by the aimy of Pompey, Octarius GiSDcintis^ 
with ten cohorts^ armed in the Roman manner, and 
ten ei Spanish lig^t armed troops^ and Tarqnimns 
Priscus^ with two thonsand cavalry, proceeded tA 
act in ambush agaix^t «the foraging parties. Hie 
commanders strenuously exerted themsc^esw After 
exphmng the nature of the place, th^ concealed 
tfaemsehres during tiie night in a neighbouring 
forest ; the first pos^ nearest the plain, waa given 
to the light armed^Spanianils, as the most a|^t in 
fertive war ; the other m&ntry wsur placed ftrtSier 
witirin the ibrest; the cavahy still deeper, h^m 
feuj tjuat the neig^iiiiqgof horses might betaay them. 
Jt was ordered that every one should r^oae in 
silerfce t9i nine o^clock on the next day. Wb^ei, 
accoidangly, the ibllowers of Pompey,* in ftiH 
secirrity, not draming buit to return lade0> even 
those who had been posted for the securify of the 
res^ invited by the tranquillity,, abandoned them^ 
selves to forage; when in a moment poured- forth 
fost ^SpnniaidB, with their usual velocity, falKng 
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on the ^i^persed foni^^, who ^;scpectf d Eothi^g 
le«s than such an attack, ^fore they w^:^ Ui % 
GQi^ditioa to offer reft^i^taQcei the iafantiy, armed 
ill the Bpi^an manner, rushed from the forest, and 
reduced th^n tp their ordinary consteri^tion. Tbt 
cavalry pursued the flying, and strewed with dead 
the coad which led ta the camp. Measures wer« 
taii^n th^i; even none sibould e^eape^ seven hundred 
living advanoedi by various roads, at fuU speod^ 
tt the passes of the camp for that purpose; befi;^ 
which} however, the Pompeian army hj|d been in^ 
lorflied by die $r$t fu^tives. On this {^ompeiw 
^^^% a l^gjk^n with p. Laelius to take the command. 
l^\it qav^Uy, taking the right, as if to retire, re- 
tijimed, and charg^ the legion in rear, at the sama 
Vim^that those who pursued the flyii^ attacked 
it in fipnt^ so thnt this legion, enclosed between 
two Ufiea of the enemy, was» with the lieutenant, 
«^9p}ete)y massacred. On this Pompey led out 
|hs whole army; Sertorius aJbo exhibited hb oa 
the heighto : the efect of which was, tiiat Pompef 
did not admance. Thus did he suffer a double lose 
by the same id^itical stratagem, which made ham 
a spectator of the sacrifice of his troops. This 
Ivas the first afi&ir that oocured between Sertodus 
and Pompey^ Ten theustmd six hundtod of 
Pompey^ troops were destioyed, with all the bag* 
gage, according to Livy. 

M« Pompey, in 3pain, cBsposed some tioops 
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tt> as to fan on the enemy by surprize, antf 
theft, feigning fear, drew them to the scene of 
ambush, where they were quickly surrounded, at- 
tacked in front and both flanks, and entirely cut 
to pieces, with the capture also of their general, 
Perpenna. 

S3. The same, opposed to Mithridates, in Armenia^ 
who wats superior to him in numliers and in the 
2;oodness of his cavalry, concealed three thousand 
fight troops and five hundred horse, dtiring night/ 
in a valley under brushwood, which Was between 
flie two camps. At break of day, he despatched^ 
his cavalry to the- enemy's front; iformed in such 
a manner that, when engaged' with their troops, 
they could retire gradually, without breaking their 
ranks^ to a point, when the ambuscade might 
charge them in rear. When this was effected, 
the cavaliy, which seemed to giveaway, turned 
suddenly on the enemy, who, finding themselves 
surrounded, were paralyzed, and cut to pieces, 
the inikntry approaching even near einough to 
wound the horses. By this action, the faith which 
the king^ had in hia horse-soldiery was greatly 
diminished. 

34. Craasus, during the fugitive war, entrenched 
himself in the vicinity of Catbena, in two camp», 
near those of the enemy. During the night, he 
moved his troops, leaving the prastorinm in his 
Jarg^gt camp, to deceive the ejaemy, and fpn^ed 
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for action at the foot of the mountain. . He 
divided his cavalry into two bodies, and charged 
L. Quinctius with, the one, to amuse the Spartans, 
while the other should allure the Gauls and 
Germans, under Gastus and Gannicus, by skir* 
uiishes, to the spot where. he had drawn up his 
army. ^The barbarians . pursued the cavsdry, till,, 
retiring by wings, it suddenly disclosed the Roman 
fine, which immediately, ^ with . a shoqt, charged 
upon them. Thirty-five thousand men, with their 
general, are reported by Livy to have been killed 
or taken, as well as five Roman eagles, twenty-six 
stand of colours, ,and many other spoils, among 
which were five fasces, with their axes. 

35. C. Gassius, in Syria, preparing for actioii 
with the. Parthians, shewed only his cavalry ii\ 
front, while ,he drew up .his infantry in the rear, 
pn rugged and unequal ground. Accordingly, 
during the fight, the cavalry retired by passes known 
):o th^m, led the Parthians into ambuscade, and 
destroyed them; 

86. Yentidius, about to engage with the Par- 
thians under Labienus, encouraged by successive 
victories, feigned to doubt his own strength, and 
to ayojid them. Having thus allured them to dis- 
advantageous ground, he charged them, and ob- 
tained such a victory as that Labienus was de- 
serted^ and the province evacuated by the Par- 
thians. . 
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S7- The samCy proceeding wHli a smin tonx 
2^mt Fliannapates, the .Partfaiaii, confident in 
the nnmber of troops that were widi fainiy concealed 
in a valky which flanked his camp eighteen cohorta^ 
in the rear of which his cavalry was placed ; then, 
with a small number of men, he attacked the enemy, 
and immediately appeared to fly on every aide. 
The enemy, dispersing themselves in pursuit^ wera 
kd to the ambuscadC) whence the army rushed 
upon diem, and precipitated the flying Pardiian^ 
tjf whom Pharmapates was zmoag the dead* 

98* C. Cassar's camp, and that of Afranius, faeiiq; 
formed on two opposite plains, and both being 
desirous of possessing the neighbouring heights, 
lendered difficult 0f access by the rodcs, the former, 
as if he meant to return to Ilerda, which want of 
provisions rendered probable, turned his back on 
the enemy. By a short road> after a small circiot^ 
he quickly turned, and prepared to occupy the hill. 
When this was perceived, the troops of Afranius^ 
equally struck as if their camp had been captured, 
rushed precipitately to possess themselves of the 
same hill; when, as he had premeditated, Cessar, 
having despatched his infantiy to oppose them, took 
them by his cavalry in the rear, and threw thc» 
into disorder, 

S9. Antemy, near Forum Gallorum, perceiviiig 
that Pansa, the consul, approached with his army, 
placed several ambuscades in the woods 1^ die 
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^liiffikii i^ajr, ftbni Vlilch hii i:roo'ps were at- . 
«clfe3, and pul tti'^k lb fliPi atia iijni^elf re 
m^da a ^iMia, 8f wlilbh, i 'feii^ %S after, lie 
■fcSpJfea. 

40. King Juba, iii A'frlcSi, ildnng tli^ civil war, 
dilfifljltfea eattiis, Hjr UM^S re^reit, fo the %e 
6f Vfc'lc^jr, iWd kn uSltfet af^ci-itv. ffiis vain Tiope 
. 9fj%l(91 tJuriuil lo fife ^"(irsult of Saburus, prafec^t 
W tkt «Ifa|, i«^h8 k|>'iikfed to fly fcefore him tiil 
tH4(^9rflt'^lriipkiQ, Where, surrouh'aecl ti^ ^e 
Kuitiite civaffy, h^ Wd't fes army knd his life 

ii. M^an^u^, the Athenian general, clefieii oy 
¥hb fi^o^titi^ king, Xaiithus Bestiiis, to single com- 
but, ]|)ffe^dHifg, exdaiiiied, " \ thinl^ it unfeir, 
**Xaht:htfs, itt^t that fo^ act contrary to thie 
'* compact/ against one alone to come assisted by 
*^ aiidflicr." Surprized, lie lopKed to see who was 
ffci^re^ Wen, as tie turned his head, it was struck 
6n B.iiL single blow. 

4^. Iphicrates, the Athenian general, near Cher- 
loiiesut, having otitamed iiiformWtibn that th^ 
hkc^deirioAiiii general conducted his army fey land, 
disembarked all his best troops, and placed theAi in 
^fciifefaad'^; thfe fte^t, as ilf it contained the wliole, 
iim r^verttieresS to present' ifeelf. U full seciintt^, 
Hspiectiii^ ilbtlimg, the lacederabhiaM were ait-^ 
ftcked ft if^kt on ttteilr riiarciii overpbwere<i| and 
jnitttrffight 
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43. li^bumians, having plunged themselves in 
shallow water, leaving only their heads to be seen^ 
caused the enemy to believe the sea was. thus deep 
in that place, the galley pursuing them, being im- 
peded by the mud, was taken* 

44. Alcibiades, the Athenian, in the Hellespont, 
when opposed to Mindarus/ the Lacedemonian 
general, with more troops and ships than the 
enemy, in the night, disembarked some of his 
troops, and, concealing some of his vessels behind 
a promontory, set sail with a small number, to 
induce the contempt of his enemy, and allure 
him to give chase. This was effected, and he led 
him in pursuit to the ambuscade he had prepared ; 
where, when he attempted to disembark, he was 
entirely destroyed. 

45. The same, preparing for a sea-fight, caused 
masts to be erected on a promontory, and or- 
dered the people whom he left with them to 
bend the sails till the fight should be begun. 
This was done; and, in consequence, the enemy, 
believing that an auxiliary fleet had arrived, made 
away. 

46. Memnon, the Rhodian, chasing a fleet of two 
hundred ships, and desirous of bringing the enemy 
to action, dispersed his fleet so as to raise the masts 
only of a few at the head, the enemy, counting 
the number of ships only by the masts, accepted 
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battle^ and was vanquished by numbers mudi su- 
perior. 

47- Titnotheus, the Athenian general, preparing 
for the Lacedemonian fleet, detached twenty of his 
lightest vessels to harass them by every means, and 
fatigue the enemy. When he perceived that these 
vessels moved slowly, he advanced wi|h his fieet^ 
and gained an easy victory. 



Nt 
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Stiffiring a powerful Enemy to retreat j whom des- 
pair might reinforce. 

1. The Gauls, afler the battle gained by Camil- 
las, wanting vessels to repass the Tiber, the senate 
advised them to be furnished, and also with a con- 
voy to accompany them. 

ft. The same people, a^erwards retreating by 
Pomptinum, obtained a free passage by the way 
called from thence Gallican. 

3. L. Marcius, a Roman knight, to whom the 
command devolved after the death of Sci{4o^ hav- 
ing enclosed the Poeni, and finding that they 
fought more bravely to avenge their dead, ordered 
«ome divisions to withdraw one after the other, 
that they might take to flight, and when he found 
them dispersed, with less danger to his own troops, 
destroyed them* 

4. C.Cassar inclosed the Germans, and when«. 
from desperation, they fought more vigorously; 
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9. riamiiBil, Mfrftifti, afffii^J^efitf^, ^^ fed 
e^lo^ecF fh^' RtfAliins; diMl' fottnc^ ik&t^ fight' 
d^s^rateiy, 6]!rtitied' his iMIti h' \6t ikein pa»s. 
and then on their i^tiy$^ #iil9^biit< !b's< d^s^^eJ 

-&.'. Aiitigoni9^ Mttg 6r S^fkca&i^^ ndi'eh Besiege 
id^tHe iEttofiknS^ Who; prdssfetf liy fkftiiiii^; fe'r- 
fflihfedtfftd doftie; sirffeil^rf fl\(dtii 6) piM;* aiii wto 
they had tecovered themselves, dHurg^ng thi^ir rear, 
dttRbatJedl^eih'. 

7. ^^e^llaus; tti^' LiCdedeiAiobiati, abduf to' en* 
gB^thef TKWJatib, dntf peitoiViii*^' tliat^ eiiclosed^ 
1^ tfie litftuitf of tllb^ gi^Uttd;' tHfe eliemy fought 
dfe§ik!rii«elj^, dteifed'a'iiks^ f6f'thfeittVaiidj when 
t!«j«TlieBltosM^tfoYllfctfTOjirft»e^t^i)^, rallied^ 
aiWy; and* v^ittioilf losi," destrbytd' fiiein ^tHi^ 
rear. 

8. Cn. Manlius, consul, on his return from a 
battle, fouiid the Hetrurians had possessed them- 
selves of his camp; he immediately despatched 

' troops to every avenue, when, being enclosed, 
the enemy fought with such fury that himself was 
killed in the battle; when this was observed by 
his lieutenants they removed the troops from one 
station, and the Hetrurians immediately flew in dis- 
order, when they were again attacked by th^ otlji^ 
po|i9ul, Fabius, and destroyed. 
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9- Themistodes^ after the defeat of XeUE^ 
prevented his bridge from being broken^ deeming 
it better that he should be driven from Europe 
than compelled i|i despair to fight; he caused, at 
the same time, h^ danger to bp indicated to him, 
if he did iiot expedite his flight. 

10. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, having made him- 
self master of a town, closed the gat^ ; but; pa*- 
ceiving that the inhabitants^ thus reduced to the last 
necessity, fought courageously, he left them op- 
portunity of retreat 

11. The same, among other memorable precepts 
wliich he gave to generals, said : — *' Do not be 
'^ obstinate in the pursuit of an enemy who flies ; 
*' not only lest necessity should make hiqn more 
'^ strongly resist, but that afterwards also h^ may 
'' be induced more easily to g^ve way, from know- 
^^ ing that in flight he will not be destructively 
" pursued by the victor.*^ 
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CHAP. VIL 



The Concealment of Unfortunate Events. 

1 • Tullius Hostilius, king of the Romans, in battle^ 
when the Albane troops deserted the Roman army 
and retired to the neighbouring heights, perceiv* 
ihg it affected ours, cried aloud, — The Albans only 
obey my orders ; they go to surround the enemy. 
This spread terror over the Veiajis, and gave new 
confidence to the Romans, which restored to them 
the inclination of victory. 

2. L. Sylla, when his prefect, with a nunjber 
of horse; in the onset of battle went over to the, 
enemy, declared it was by his order : by this 
not only did he prevent disorder among his troops^ 
but also impressed them with the advai^tage with 
which the deception would be followed, 
' 3. The same, having sent his auxiliary troops 
where the enemy surrounded and cut them to piec999 
'and fearing that it would intimidate hia army^ ^9* 
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clared that, the auxiliaries having designed to 
abandon him, he had purppsely sent them there to 
get rid of them. This manifest loss thereby passed 
for a just vengeance, and the spirit of the soldiery 
was restored. 

4* Scipio, when tj}$ amha^^dprs of Syphax an- 
nounced in the name of their king that he was 
not to depeniSr upon hisialliance on passing from 
Sicily to Africa, fearing that it would depress the 
minds of hi& troops, to, lose this aiivaptaeeoua aid, 
promptly dismissed the ambassadors, and then 
circulated the renort t^at SLynhax l^ve^scA hip to 
come. 

. 5. Q.Serto^rius^ when, during a battle^ a.barba^ 
riap came to teU^ hinj that Hirtulejua^ wa5^ killed^ 
stabbed him, lest he should communicate it to 
others, and his soldiejs b^ discouraged. 

6. Alcibiades, the Athenian, when pressed, in^ 
a battle by the Abydeni, suddenly perceiving^ ii^ , 
full speed, a messpnj;er, whpse visage bejolfei^fd 
bad-news, prohibited ^Kin^ fprp spea^^ipg pi^bUpJy ; 
acp^dii^f^^^^^ s^rp^t, he^Heard.that^ 

attacked his fleet: and, conc?a/ing it from^ the, 
enemy and his^trQO|)s^ wnd^^^ 
then bore away^ to th^, succour <^f the^fl§^|W^th 
his Whole arrnvi 



the example sho^l^ lyXiWPV^ Q-ib^ahk hft#sSfikft* 
%,%cti, hft g?^.e lq^e/to,s^.fesf, Qthgi*, feqpi^ Tidmm 

sqvw^?d. at S^gfi,. Vk4, ofd^fid, a few a^jji^^flap* 
to follow them. The enenp]^. qo^qfivivg it^ 
tl|fj, c^njfn^HRfl^fi^l) gfi ^ q<:^tip«, ^^«1 Aeir 

t^eniKBlyef^ thu? ^pI}^lse(^. ^ % epfimy», ^rA 
T)re^ed.bj: thps^ whpip, t^qr, hsw^ ^fafirtecj, ii?p^i»v 
8a;nl3r, turncj4 t9 th^rggul^, M!:ar, apd:eBffig^,tbft 
enemy. 

9.. Qatames^ the Pe^ia^ general,^ Qpppa?4 tQ.. 
Autophradates, in Cappadoci% wbeQ.a,p$^rit qf liy^i. 
cavalry had^ prep^rc^ tp^ go. over to, tl^e enemy, 
took with hfjfi the remainder, followed, ap^^ h^y** 
ing come up with , tjiem, praised ^ theip ^ fpr, h^^viq^ 
adyanqedf with so much^ alacrity^ and,. e%})9r(e4% 
th^fn also to attach, the. enemy with; Q9M1^^. 
Shame caused th?m jtp rppcnt ,of tl\eirrintep,t;i(m,tQr 
desert, and, conceiving that it w^s.yet k^qwii qni(yi 
to themsei^v^s, made, thj^ chaiige it , 

10. T. Qyinctius^ CapitgJi;iV% cpMul*, pCTWv^, 
ingf^^ % Roiflafti^ggVP Mf^y,, tQl^^tbenR.t^-oHwj 
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wing of the enemy was flying : this re-animated 
them, and they gained "^thc victory. 

11. Cn. Manluis, opposed to the Hetrurians, 
being wounded, and the wing which he com- 
manded giving way, believing their consul dead, 
his collegue, Fabius, who led the left wing, with 
some cavalry, rode up, and crying that his col- 
legue lived, and that with the left wing himself' 
Was victorious, thisfirmnessre-animated the troops, 
and they conquered. 

12. Marius, opposed to the Cimbrians and Teu- 
tones, by the imprudence of those whom he -had 
charged with tracing the camp, having suffered 
the barbarians to be masters of the water, and his 
troops urgently requiring it, pointed to the enemy's 
eamp, — " There,'* said he, "take it" This incentive 
was understood, and the barbarians immediately 
chased from their camp. 

13. T. Labienus, after the battle of Pharsalia, 
flew with the remains of his army to Dyrrachium, 
and, mixing the true with the false, did not con- 
ceal tiie issue of the battle; fortune, however, 
was equal in two respects, for Caesar was mortally 
wounded. This feint renewed the confidepce of 
the followers of Pompey. 

14. M. Cato, when at Ambracia, at the time 
that the ^tolians attacked the fleet of our allies, 
having imprudently trusted himself in a pinnace 
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without any guard, made signals by his Voice and 
gestures as if he saw his own ships following him ; 
this simulation terrified the enemy in the idea that 
the ships could not be far off. The £tolians, not 
chusing to risk being overpowered by the Romans, 
relinquished their attack. 
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2%e Re-animation of Troops by an Effort of Firm- 
ness in the General 

1. Servius TuUus, yet in the prime of youth, in 
the battle fought by Tarquin with the Sabines, 
seeing the head of fbe army fight weakly, took a 
banner and rushed with it into the ranks of the 
enemy : this received the acknowledgement of the 
Romans, in an ardent struggle for their ensign and 
victory. 

2. Furrius Agrippa, consul, perceiving his wing* 
give way, snatched a banner from the ensign, and 
threw himself into the ranks of the Hemici and 
£qui : this action restored the battle ; with the 
utmost alacrity the Romans rushed on to recover 
their ensign. 

3. T.Quinctius Cincinnatus, consul, flirew a 
banner among the hostile Volsci, ordering the sol- 
diers to bring it back. 

4. Salvius Pelignus^ in the Persian war, did the 
same. 
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5. M. finals Cosmaus, nilitay bSAthe Hkritli 
tibm contulair pmmr^ fnttiving his icUidn yUA% 
inatdnl atn ensign, mi ingxiified aft if Ifeiras Id 
ihtom ytoMlf ^rnong tbe Yobd md ifttiidt 4b 
othsm i^iae QiBftxitmlted 

i& ^1^ same Eoriw, ^iflMii kin ttoopi tttfti^d 
their backs on the enemf, dedarol 1o l^irn lib 

4^ty retaffied «6 "dkechfarge^ 6^ vteit vielbfibtti^. 

7« ^dilfi», M Natnatitia, Wh«ta lie ferc^hHid %fib 
Mldi^ %, pvenoiniMd titat he should tteat lA 
enemies any of ihfm who rebttied to fihe aaap. 

B. Sef?3itti»PH9CUs, dietiitor, having ordered his 
i^gkinslo c^MFge lli&herse, etid perceiving an tfr- 
eign whe hes?tated> IctHed him; which exasnpfe 
Aterfedf others, and they thi>ew thtgiMelt^ tipm. 

9» Tteq^inius, whaiL against the l^tifees, p6m 
ceiviBg his cavalry delay, unbridled their hei«e9, 
and, pushing them to speed, broke the ranks of 
the enemy. 

10. Cossus Cornelius, general of the horse, op* 
posed to Fidenates, did the same. 

I K M. Atilius, consul, in the Samnite war, when 
some troops were about to take refuge in the 
camp, opposed them with his reserve, declaring 
they must either fight their general and fellow ci<^ 
tizens or the enemy. This consideration returned 
them all to the fight 
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12. Lb Sylla, when his legions relaxed before the 
army of Mithridates^ commanded by Archehus, 
ran, sword in hand, to the front rank, and, ad- 
dressing the soldiers, said, ^' If any shall ask where 
" you left your general, answer, * Fighting in 
'^ Boeotia." This shamed them, and the whole im- 
mediately followed him. 

13. Divus Julius (Caesar), at Munda, seeing his 
troops give way, caused his horse to be led out of 
the view of the army, and flew on foot to the 
front rank. The soldiers blushed to abandon their 
general, and returned to the charge. 

14. Philip, doubting that his troops could sus- 
tain the impetuosity of the Scythians, placed in 
the rear his most faithful cavalry, with orders that 
none should be suffered to fly, and that those who 
persisted should be destroyed. This order, given 
loudly, made the weakest prefer being killed by 
the enemy than their own comrades, and they ac** 
quired the victory. 
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CHAP. IX. 



IF VICTORIOUS, 

The Minor Duties subsequent to Victory. 

. 1. C. Marius/ having succeeded in a battle with 
theXeutones, when night intervened, enclosed those ^ 
which remained, kept them in terror, and prevented 
their repose, by the occasional shouts of a few 
soldiers. Thus, on the following day, he had the 
advantage over them from their fatigue, and easily 
subdued them. 

2. Claudius Nero, victor over the Poeni, whonl 
Hksdrubal brought from Spain into Italy, caused- 
Hasdrubal's head to be thrown into the camp of 
Hannibal. This was to afflict Hannibal with the 
loss of his brother, and his troops with despair of 
the approaching succours. 

S. L. Sylla, when besieging Prasneste, fixed on 



pikes the heads of its generals slain in batUe, an^ 
by that means overcame its obstinacy. 

4. Arminius^ the German general, in the same 
manner, caused his soldiers to cany the heads of 
tliose they had killed toward the entrenchments of 
the enemy. 

5. Domitius Corbulo, when he besieged Tigra- 
nocerta^ and the Armenians appeared determined on 
an obstinate defence, killed Vaduadus, one of their 
principal people, and threw his head from a ballista 
into the town. It fell by ichattce in the midst of 
a council of the barbarians, which threw them into 
constem&taoh : liiey ri^arded it ks* a prod^) and 
surrendered. 

6^ HdnoiiocraleS) of Syracuse, dfter aTictory drer 
^ Aiheoiffis^ fbtring that his prisoners wovdd Jtot 
he suffioieMly guarded, bebatise thieifvent df the 
battle diight indu6e the victoi^s to release then^, - 
ftfigned to expect an a£tadc from the eneifays 
odvairy on the appfodchmg night, and thftnsfiQire 
more vigilantly guarded them. 

7. Tlie sdine^i after a fbrihmate ev^ifv perceiving 
hfS" people Ml into negligence, givii^ themsblvdi 
ftp to ^^(^bient and repose, and fearifag^a iurpriid 
fitktn iiie eiieihyi ddnt to their camp a* deserter, whd 
Md tibeih tiiat he had stolen away ta s^c^ahif 
them that the Syracusans had placed asnbusc^^. 
eveijiwlftre^ The' f est of ttese fetaindd thtm in 
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their cainp. At break of day, when the Syra* 
cusans had slept away their surfeit, they inter* 
cepted the fords and bridges, and gave chase to 
the enemy, who were cut down in their trenches^ 
and vanquished. 
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CHAP. X. 



IF D£F£AT£D. 



Remedies for an unsuccessful Battle. 

1. T. Didius, in Spain, after an obstinate battle, 
which night interrupted, and in which great num- 
bers had been destroyed on both sides, buried, 
during the night, a great part of his dead. The 
Spaniards, on the next day, coming to perform the 
same duties, and finding theifs so much more 
numerous than those of the Romans, concluded 
the victory to have been on their side, and there- 
fore acceded to the conditions of their general 

2. L. Marcius, the Roman knight, who, after the 
death of the two Scipios, took the command of what 
remained of their armies, having in his vicinity two 
camps of the Poeni, a few miles distant from each 
other, Heartened up his soldiers to attack the nearest 
during a tempestuous night. The enemy, confident 
from victory, were attacked in disorder, and put 
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to the sword, without leaving one to tell it : and^ 
after giving his soldiers a short rest, on the same 
night, before this affair should become known, pro- 
ceeded to take t)ie other camp by assault. Thus 
doubly successful, he destroyed on both sides the 
Fobni, and restored Spain to the Roman people* 
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CHAP. XI. 



Means of retaining Troops^who deoiatefnmj or arc 
doubtful inj their Fidelity. 

1. P.Valerius, in Epidaurus, apprehending, from 
the small number of his troops, that the inhabitants 
would betray him, caused gymnastic sports to be 
prepared at a distance from the city. When they 
had crouded in multitudes to the spectacle^ he shut 
the gates, and suffered no Epidaurian to enter till 
he had received hostages from among the principal 
people. 

2. Cn. Pompeius, having suspicions of the people 
of Carina, and doubting that they would recdve 
his troops, begged them to permit his sick to re- 
cover among them. Accordingly he sent them his 
strongest troops, in an apparently languishing state, 
who occupied the city, and secured it. 

3. Alexander, after having subdued Thrace, 
passing into Asia, and doubting that the people 
only waited for his departure to resume their arms. 
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took with him their king, generals/ and all wha 
<;ould be supposed to have most at Heart their lost 
Kberty, by way of doing them honour. The govern- 
flient he left in the hands of obscure persons and' 
the lower orders. By attaching to himself the great 
by benefits, he left them not the will for innova- 
tion; and the people had not the power, deprived 
of chiefs. 

~ 4. Anitipater appeared to theTetrachoritan troops, 
who, on hearing of the, death of Alexander, had 
come to ravage his states, to be ignorant of their 
real intentions : he thanked them for having thu^ 
alssembied themselves in aid of Alexander against 
the Lacedemonians, and added that he should re* 
pott it to the king. He afterwards acquainted them 
that, for the present, their succours were not ne- 
uessary, and begged them, therefore, to return to 
their homes. This expedient dissipated die ^an-^ 
gers which were thus threatened by the new order 
of things. 

5. ScipioAfricanus, in Spain, when, among other 
captives, there was brought to him a marriageable 
girl, of such an exquisite form, so lovely, that all 
eyes were fixed upon her, ordered that she should 
receive the highest care ; and, as she had been 
named as the bride of AUucius, restored her to 
him : in addition, the gold which her parents had 
sent to redeem her from captivity was given by 
Scipio as a marriage-present These instances of 
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siagnificeiice mduoed the wh<^ natiqii to Bubmit 
to die imperial Roroaa peo^. 

6. Alexander, the Macedonian, al&o, it is reported, 
when he had captured the penon of a beautiiul 
'viigin, to whom the prince of a neighbouriai; 
rauntiy was betrothed, carried abstinence to that 
hei^tii that he would not even look at her. Wheii^ 
as quickly as possible, he sent her back to her 
lover, the whole people^ by that acl^ were concili- 
ated in bis favour, 

7- Imperator Caesar Augi^stus Germanicus [De» 
mitianl in the war in whiqh the yictoiy over the 
enemy earned for hhn the surname of Geimaiuou^ 
having erected some ferts within ib^ boundb cf 
tbe Usipii, ordered the proprietors to be remnner?* 
iteA for the giound which they occupied ; m tha^ 
by his reputation for justice^ ^ iidelif^ vf thi« 
people was assured. 
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CHAP. XIL 



Cdreqfa Cfamp, of the Troops in wlmh thefideUtif 
is doubtful. 

1. T. Quintius^ eoiisul, when the Volsci adTanced 
to attack his camp, placed a single cohort on guardi 
toftving the rest of his troops to repose. He directed 
Hie trumpeters to secrete themselves around tht 
camp, and sound m (Succession. This appearance 
of readiness kept the enemy at bay during the 
nighl^ not daring to advance ; and, at break of day; 
rushing upon them, they were easily overpowered. 

2. Q. Sercorius, in Spain, having a numeroua 
cavalry, which, from excessive confidence, were 
continually insulting the enemy in their very 
trenches, caused, during the night, some ditches 
to be dug in front of his line; and, when some 
squadrons were desirous to go out, announced to 
them to be careful of the ambuscades which the 
enemy had formed, and desired them not to sepa^ 
rate firom their standard. That which was a mipre^ 
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subtilty of discipline was, however, of service; for, 
having fallen into a real ambuscade, from his pre- 
diction, th^ remained undaunted. 

3. Chares, the Athenian general, wsdting for suc- 
cours, Vid fearing that the ^emy, disdaining the 
smallness of his force, would attack him in his 
camp, ordered the greater part of his troops to 
march by night to a spbt where they could be best 
seen by the enemy, that they might conceive new 
forces had arrived; so that this expedient served 
him till his auxiliaries arrived* 

4. Iphicrates, the Athenian, when encamped in 
a plain, informed that the Thracians, posted on a 
hill, accessible only in one place, intended, during 
the night, to raise their camp, led his army se^ 
cretly to both sides of the road through which the 
Thracians must pass, and distribpted them there ;' 
the enemy rushed from the hill toward his camp, 
an which many fires, conducted by a few people, 
led them to suppose his whole army remained, h€ 
attacked from his concealment, and oveipowere4 
them. ^ 
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CHAP.XIIL 



Retreat. 

1. The Ga\ils, about to fight with Attalus, placed 
thdr gold and silver in the custody of certain 
persons, to whom they gave directions, if they 
should be defeated, to spread it about, that the 
enemy being occupied in the collecting it might 
remove any impediment to their flight 

«. Tryphon, king of Syria, defeated everjrwhere 
and flying, scattered his money : while it was col* 
lecting by the cavalry of Antiochus he escaped. 

S. Q. Sertorius, repulsed by Q. Metellus Pius, . 
not knowing how he could safely retreat with his 
whole army, ordered his troops to disperse them* 
selves, after appointing a place at which they should 
reassemble. 

4. Viriathu$, general of the Lusitanians, with- 
drew them from a disadvantageous situation and 
tht pursuit of our armyy by the same means as 
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Sertorius^ dispersing his troops, to reassemble them 
afterwards. 

5. Horatius Cocles, urged by the troops of 
Porsenna, caused his own to re-enter Rome by a 
bridge which he ordered to be broken, lest the 
enemy should follow in their steps. Till they had 
effected it, he stopped at the entrance those who 
pursued him. He heard the crack of the disparting 
bridge, threwhimself into the flood, and, covered 
no less with wounds than arms, swam over. 

6. Afranius, in Spain, nezv Uerda, closely pur- 
sued by Cassar, chose ground to encamp : when 
Caesar Ad the same, and selit out parties to forage, 
he jnstantiy made signal to recommence the mafdb« 

7* Antonius, when, retreating from the Parthiatn, 
who were dose upon him, he marched at break of 
day^ ibund his troops always infested by the ^rfows 
of the barbarians; he therefore continued t^em ii^ 
camp till eleven o'clock, appearing to take up his 
station. This persuasion induced the Parthians to 
retire, and, for the remainder of the day, he was 
uninterrupted ^n his march. 

8. Philip, vanquished in Epirus, and fearing to 
retreat before the Romans, obtained a suspension 
of arms for burying the dead, and, during remis- 
sion of observation, escaped. 

9. P. Claudius, overpowered in a naval battle by 
the Poeni, and unable to escape but Within reach of 
the porks occupied by the enemy, rigged and armed 
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his remaining twenty vessels, as if he had been 
victorious, and, proceeding, intimidated the Poeni 
into a belief that the victory was^ on our side. 

10. ThePcenian fleet, overpowered, and desilous 
to escape from the Romans, feigned to have struck 
oa a sand-bank, imitating the labour of those who 
are run a-ground ; so that the victor, fearing a similar 
accident, kept at a distance, and enabled them to 
escape. 

1 1. Commius Atrebas, defeated by Dhus Julius 
[CsBsar], and flying from Gaul into Britain, arrived 
' at the coast when the wind was sufficiently favour- 

aUe, but the tide retiring. Though his Vessels were 
dry on shore, he ordered the sails to be bent Wlien 
it was perceived by Cassar, who followed, from afar, 
that they swelled and were filled by the wind, con<^ 
ceiving that a prosperous voyage had snatched them 
j&omhim, he returned. 
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If the preceding Books have answered to their 
titles and the reader has heen carried thus fer with 
attention, I now proceed to Stratagems which 
icimcem the attack and defence of places; aor de- 
laying by any preface, 1 shall state immediately 
those in use in the besieging of towns, and after- 
wards such instructions as besiegers possess i laying 
aside, however, works and machines, of which the 
ipveAtion lias, long since ceased ; nothing do I per- 
ceive beyond them in the materials pf art* Pro- 
ceed to ibe species of Sitiatagem snntabte to the 
attack. 

• What would Frontiniis have said of modern fortification, the 
improved, theory of projectiles, or the invention of gunpowder ? 
—We too are wise in our generation ! 
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Chap. L Snrprinng a Town. 

II. Decaying the Besieged; 

III. To excite and conduct Treasons in i^ Place. 

IV. Distressing an Enemy. 

. v. To impress an Idea that a Siege will not be raised. 
VI. The Destruction or weakening of the Garrison of •& 

Enemy. 
VII. Diverting the Currenti or corrupting the Supply^ of 

Water of a Place. 
VIII. To produce Consternation m the* Besieged. 
IX. Attacking whenever it is unexpected. 
X. Drawing the Besieged into an Ambuscade. 
XI. Feigning to retire. 

On the contrary 9 proceed to the Defence of the Betieged» 

XIL The Excitement of Vigilance. 

XIII. The Emission and Reception of Inteffigence^ 

XIV. iQ^roduction of Succours and Convoys. 
XV. .Representation of Abundance in Necessity^ 

XVI. Prevention of Treason and Desertion. 
XVII. Sorties. 
XVIII. Of Constancy fuid Firmness in the Besieged. 
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BOOK III. 



AnUCATIOM OF tTRATBOEMATICS TO TB£ ATTACK AND DSnMC* 
^ OF FLACBS. 

t 

CHAPTER I. 

Surprising a Tofwn. 

\. T. Quinctius^ consul, yanquishing in a battle 
the iSqui and Volsd, and designing that the city 
of Antium should be attacked, assembled his troops, 
and, addressing them, represented how necessary 
it was, and how eai^y it would be, if not deferred! 
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From the ardour which his exhortation inspired, 
they immediately attacked the city. 

S. Marcus Cato, in Spain, observed that he could 
obtain possession of a town, if unexpectedly at* 
tacked« He made four da^s march in two, by roada 
rugged ai(d<febei:ted, taoA ^^e^\rfhdaied tfie terrified 
enemy. The victors themselves afterwards inquir- 
ing the caiise .of this easy result, he said, that the 
victoiy iv^^^fi^jt^lil^ whc» Alley feaj»i^«i(i^ckly 
how to make a four days* march in two. 
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town of Siguria, defended fiptpnly by its »ltu^tiw 
mnd vorks, but alao by the e^eUenoe of the 
troops wtthia it, eauae^ }m fonoes fr^uently ta 
uptake the tour of the walb^ and thisn i^turn tQthe 
^oamp. Tb]» indwed 1^ bdsieged to believe it vm 
merely an e^e]X?i9e of jth^ RonHui^ v^ when 
aiothing was .expected be turned the ptomenade 
iftto a sudden attack, and gained possession qf 
the i^orks and the toMm. 

S. C. DuiliuSy consul, e^serciaing his soldiers asid 
Towers fiom time to time in rowing his gall^s 
withia si^t of a town deifended by the Carthagi* 
nians, lulled them into security, and then sudd^y 
advancing wiAh his JBeet possessed bimMdlf of the 
^!wralls. 

$^ Haimibol, in Italy, possessed Uinyiilf ^f 
pa 
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many towns, by sending into them before him 
persons in the Roman habits, and who, during 
the long war, had acquired the use of the Latin 
tongue. 

4. The Arcades, besieging a fort of the Messi- 
nians, caused to be made arms similar to those of 
the enemy, and when the succours were expected, 
presented themselves, at the gates armed in the 
same manner as the auxiliaries, and, being erro- 
neously admitted as allies, obta:ined possession of 
the place and destroyed the enemy. 

5. Cisnon, general of the Athenians, to sur- 
prize the town of Caria, suddenly set fire in the 
night time to a temple of Diana, situated in a 
wood without the walls, and regarded with great 
disivotioh : the inhabitants rushed in crowds to op- 
•^6e the flames, and^ in the absence of its defen* 
^4fefs(i he tooK possession of the town. 

' ' nS. Alcibiades, the Athenian general, when about 
'*<) besiege the well-fortified town of Catina, soli- 
cited a council of the inhabitants, who, according 
-t^'the Grecian manner, met in the theatre; while 
he'^^thu* speciously occupied the multitude, the 
Athenians, whom he prepared for the purpose, 
took the city thus left unguarded. 

7. Epaminondas, the Thebah, in Arcadia, per- 
ceiving on a holiday the women of a hostile city 
betake themselves without the walls, dressed up 
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his soldiers as wpmen^ who, mingling with them^ 
were thus introduced to the town in the evening; 
apened the gates, and .delivered it up. 
. 8* Aristippus, the Lacedemonian, on a Tegeam 
festival, when all the people were employed in 
the rites of Minerva, loaded six beasts of burden 
with corn sacks filled with straw, and sent them 
into Tegea, conducted by his soldiers, who, under 
the appearance of merchants, entered the town, 
and delivered it up to their own army. 

9. Antiochus, in Cappadocia, besieging the 
fort of Suenda, seized the beasts sent out for pro* 
visions, killed their conductors, dressed his sol- 
diers in their clothes, and sent them as returning 
with corn. This deceived the guard, who admitted 
them into the fort, which was thus delivered up to 
the troops of Antiochus. 

10. Tlie Thebans having no means of obtaining 
possession of the fort of Sicyoh, filled a vessel 
with armed soldiers, and covered the deck with 
merchandize, to represent a merchant vessel ; they 
then concealed behind the walls farthest distant 
from the port, some men who pretended to pick 
a quarrel with others who, unarmed, quitted the 
vessel. The Scythians collected in this quarter to 
suppress the fray, and the Theban vessel occupied 
the fort and city. 

11. Timarchus, the i£toIian, having killed 
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Charmadtis^ tii« pte^t of kifig Ptolemy, pot m 
the (|iat and elottk of iht deeeA^d, Hftid df essed 
himself in the M^edofiian maBBer: by this deceit 
he was admitted M CharmaduB mt& S^mb, and 
obtained posseMoii ct it 
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Tq ejHiie and conduct TreasM^ in a Piace. 

h Papirnia Cm$pjr, consul, at Tarentumi pFOi» 
mised Milone, who commanded a garrison of 
£pirotiaaSj to save himself and the people if he 
gave up the town. Sed^iced by this oiTer he per- 
suaded the Tarentines to send him on a mission to 
Hie consuli from wh(xn, havio^ made his compadt, 
he returned so full of promises as to induce the 
townsmen to relax its security ; immediatdy that 
the place became ill guardii$4 ^^ ^^^ betrayed to 
Cursor. 

S. M. Marcellus, at SyracusCt having gained 
Sosystratus, an inhabitant, learned from him that 
on a certain holiday the care of the place would 
be relaxed, inasmuch as Epicydes gave the people a 
great banquet, with proj^oa of wine. In the mo- 
ment of hilarity, whep t3oity thought not of defence, 
he mounted die rampartSi cut down the sentnes,^ 



^d marched the Roman army in)x> this town, cele*- 
brated for illustrious victories. 

3. Tarquinius Superbus, unable to force the 
town of Gabio to surrender, caused his son Sextus to 
be beaten with the rods, and sent him to the enemy. 
In declaring against the cruelty of his father, he 
persuaded the Gabii to profit by his resentment 
and elect him their general; when he betrayed 
the town of Gabio. 

4* Darius, king of Persia, purposely maimed 
the countenance of his courtier, Zephyrus, who 
was in his confidence, and then sent hiin to the 
enemy; they readily, on the faith of the marks 
he bore, conceived him an irreconcilable eiiemy of 
Dariud, which he confirmed by advancing at thd 
'head of the army whenevier it fought, atad evien 
throwing some darts at him ; they confided to him 
therefore the city of Babylon, and he betrayed it 
to Darius. 

5. Philip, excludfei* from the town of Sanior, 
corrupted its governor, AppoUonius, and persuaded 
him to encumber the gate with a waggon loaded 
MMth free-stone ; whicl:^ when done, he sounded a 
charge, and, as the inhabitants became embarrassed 
6y it, destroyed them. 

6. Hannibal, befoi-e. the city of Tarentum, a.t 
that time garrisoned by the Romans, under Livius, 
held in his interest Cononeus, a Tarentine, with 
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whose assistaBce he deceived the enemy, by his 
going out of the town during the night, under pre- 
tence of the chace, which he could not enjoy in 
the day time, on account of the enemy. When he 
went out, the Poejir furnishejl him with boars, 
which, on his return, he offered to Livius as of his 
capture. As these chaces became often repeated 
they produced less observation, so that Hannibal 
one night intermingled in his suite some of the 
Po&ni, who, habited as hunters and loaded with 
game, were received into the town, and killed the 
guards ; then the gates being broken, Hannibal, 
with his army, was admitted, who destroyed aH 
the Romans, excejit such as sought refuge in the 
citadel. 

7. Lysimachus, king of Macedonia, when be- 
sieging Epfaesus, and having for his auxiliary a pi^ 
rate chief, named Mandronus, whom, often entering 
the port with his booty, he engaged to betray the 
Ephesians, sent in his vessels the most brave of 
the Macedonians to be introduced into £phesu)s 
chained as captives; these afterwards seized arms 
in the citadel, and delivered up the town to Lysi- 
inachus. ' 
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CttAP. IV. 



DistrcMng an Enemy. 

1. Fabius Maximus^ after having ravaged the 
lands of Campaniai to remove every conficlraGe 
in the power of sustaining a siege^ retired at seed 
time, that they might employ what com remained 
in sowing thek lands ; when the seed began to shoot 
but^ he returned and trod it under foot» 

S. Antigonutf^ opposed to the Athenians, did 
the sam^ and reduoed them by famine. 

S. Dionysius^ after the capture of several towns^ 
desurotts of attacking that of Rheggio^ which was 
garrisoned by troops in great itttmbers, feigned 
peaee with its government^ and requested provi- 
sion for his army; this being granted, and the 
city exhausted of com, he attacked, and, in conse- 
quence of the want of food, overpowered it 

4. The same is reported to have been done 
against the town of Himems. 

5. ^Alexander, about to besiege Leucadia, which 



was well stored with provisions^ obtuned pos* 
session of the castle and environs, and permitted 
every one to take refuge in the town, so that by 
increased multitudes the provisions were soon 
consumed. 

6. Phalaris Agrigentinus, opposed in Sicily by 
the strength of the fortifications, formed a feigned 
alliance with some places, and deposited in them what 
grain he had ; he took care, however, afterwards^ 
to, have thero6ft of the grto^es so injured that It 
became spoiled by the rain ; and when, in conse* 
qutato of this atore^.they had oonsum«d their 
own, hf the ctenimenccment of sulhimner, he uil«> 
ospectedly xdtuinod^ attacked, and redueed thein 
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CHAP. V. 



Tc ingress an Idea that a Siege will not be raised: 

]. Clearchuss the LacedemcmkiD, informed that 
the Thracians had carried off with them their. |)r<v 
visions and eveiy other necessary to the mountains^ 
and confided in the idea that want of them wouM 
force him to retire, during an interview with their 
deputies, ordered one of their prisoners to be killed^ 
and his members to be Apparently distributed 
among the messes of the sddiers as aliment The 
Thracians. believing that nothing could subdue 
the perseverance of those who could enjoy such 
a detestable feast, submitted themselves. 

SL Tiberius Gracchus, when the Lusitanians 
told him that they had provisions for ten years, 
and that therefore they were not frightened at a 
siege, — " On the eleventh year,'' said he, " I shall 
** take you/* This answer surprised the Lusi- 
tanians so much that, notwithstanding their 
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abundance of provisions, they immediately sub- 
mitted. 

3. A. Torquatus, besieging a city of Greece, wa« 
informed that the young men continually exercised 
themselves with the pike and the bow: — "The 
^^ more valuable, then/' said h^ ^* I shall speedily 
« sell them."* 

* The point of this ailswer would seem to be, that he should 
sell them i>to slavery ; — it partakes, however, of the ohsoirity 
^hich has before excited complaint, in npre importai^ instances 
of translation from the antients. 
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CHAP. VI. 



J%e BestructitM or Weakening cf the Garrkon of 
an Enemy. 

1. Scipio, on the return of Hannibal to Africa, 
desirous of reducing several places^ in which he 
had strong garrisons, sent detachments constantly 
to annoy them ; and then, advancing himself; as if 
to reinforce, suddenly retired, as if afraid. Hannibal, 
believing that he had taken the alarm, recalled all 
his garrisons, with intention to promote a general 
action, and to pursue him. This was what Scipio 
wanted : he attacked the defenceless towns, by 
Masinissa with his Numidians, and reduced them. 

2. P. Cornelius Scipio, finding it difficult to re- 
duce Delminium, on account of the troops com- 
bined to defend that town, attacked several other 
places: the troops dividing to protect their own 
districts, left Delminium without its auxiliaries, and 
it submitted. 
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^ jS« Pyirhi^a, king of EpfcoSi opposed to l3ie Illy« 
tiam^ And disfimiia oif nnderiiig hiiUBelkf opaster iof 
idle capita]; but de^palnngof wisceas, attacked and 
Mdttocd a€wn4 ^ ^^ towna^' lu caataeqiaaaoe^ the 
tDtmyi depending on tbe fbrtaftcatkms of thek 
^tyi stole away to the asflKstince of the odieni; 
<m'thi% he coDected bia army/ proceeded againist 
it^ in ffhe ahsepae of its de&oder^ a«Ld reduced j<t 
4. Cornelius Rufinus, consul, having heen frus- 
trated in ihe aiege of Crotisn^, which had heen 
TCiiiiered;>iinpregnable by the assistance of ^ gar- 
nscm of Lucanians, £^gned to is^ise it: having 
gnaed, by aooniddecable biibe, a prisoner of wm^ 
he sent him in4:o Crotona, Who, represeilting him* 
self a& having escaped, ^rsuaded tikem l^at tte 
B^omutt had retired. On 4Ms, 1^ Crotoniane de- 
cided on 4isni^is«ing their auK^iaries, left ^i^r in^orks^ 
without defence, and unexpectedly, notwithstand- 
ing their strength, were reduced. 

5. Mago, the Carthaginian general, having 
defeated Cn. Fiso, and enclosed him in a forl^ 
suspecting that he was about to receive some suc- 
cours, sent a feigned deserter to them, as they 
advanced, to persuade them that Piso was takea. 
This report deterred them, and he consummated 
Jiis remaining victory. 

6. Alcibiades, in Sicily, wishing to seize Syra- 
cuse, chose, at * Catina, where he was with his 
army, a diligent spy, and sent him secretly tc( 
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Sffricme. - Beingintroducedintotfa^ public coun* 
cA^ he pei^uaded them t^t the people of Catina 
hated the Athenians^ and that, if the Syracusana 
"Wov^ assist, it would be easy to surprise Aleibiades 
and his army. Influenced by this, the Syr^cusans 
{inxeeded with all then* inen to Catma^ leaving 
iheirjQwn city without defence; when Alcibiades, 
JbyiUEiother route» took and pillagqLit^ a»he had 
hoped i . ! . 

; 7. Cleonymus, besieging Troezdfl^ heM By the 
troops of Craterus, shot within the walls some 
mrrows, : hearing an inscription that he came to 
deliver their republic ; and, at the same time sent 
in some prisoners he had taken, who represented 
Mm favourably, and detracted irom Craterus. 
By these means, a sedition was excited in the place, 
he advjanced his troops, and obtauoked possession 
, of the city. 
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CHAP. VII. 



D'mrting th€ Curr^nt^ or corrupting th^ Svfiply^ 
of Water qf a Place. 

1. Publius Servaius, by turning the course of 
the river which supplied the town of Isaurus, com- 
pelled its inhabitants to surrender. 

2. C. Caesar, in Gallia, although the town of 
Caduci was surrounded by a river, and had foun- 
tains in abundance, deprived it of water : by mines 
he turned the sources of the fountains, and the use 
of the river he precluded by his archers. 

3. Metellus, in Nether Spain, poured down upon 
the enemy's camp, placed in a bottom, a river, whose 
course he turned from a higher ground ; the terror, 
of the sudden inundation subjected them to am- 
buscades he had placed, and he cut them to pieces. 

4- Alexander, before Babylon, which is divided 
by the river Euphrates, ordered a fosse to be dug, 
of the earth of which he formed an entrenchment, 
so that the enemy believed this was ito only pur- 
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pose. Afterwards, however, he suddenly turned 
the river into it, which hecoming diy yielded him 
a passage into the city. 

5. Semiramis, proceeding against the same Baby- 
lon, it is said, in a similar manner, turned the 
Euphrates, with the same effect 

6. Clistenes Sicyonius cut off the aqueduct of the 
town of Crissa, Some time after he restored the 
water, but corrupted with hellebore, the use of 
which traused the flux. It was surprized and re- 
duced. 
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OHAP. VIIL 



To produce Consternation in thfi Besieged* 

h Philip, unable by any means to take the 
castle of Prinassus, caused the earth to be heaped 
up against its walls as if he was about to form a mine. 
The besieged, fearing the destruction of their walls, 
surrendered. 

2. Pelopidas, the Theban, in Magnesia, about to 
besiege two small towns at no great distance from 
each other, ordered that, at the time he proceeded 
against the one, foUr horsemen crowned should 
approach with extraordinary cheerfulness, as if to 
announce victory from the other. In aid of this 
device, he caused a wood between them to be set^ 
on fire, to induce belief that it was the other town 
in flames ; "and, farther, he ordered some soldiers, 
with the semblance of captives, to be brought* 
These appearances so astonished the besieged that 
they believed themselves in part already vanquished, 
and surrendered. 
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3. Cyras, king of Peisia, enclosing Croesus in 
Sordisy caused to be elevated on that side of the 
mountain on which the city was built, that was 
inaccessible, masts of a height equal to it, to which 
were attached representations of armed men, in the 
Persian habit, and, during the nighty moved them 
near to the walls. At break of day, he attacked 
the walls on the other side. When the sun, just 
risen, reflected the arms of these figures, the be- 
sieged believed ibgf h»d lueen takon hy the rear, 
and, dispersing l^hemselves by flight, conceded the 
victory to the p^emy. 
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CHAP. IX. 



AtmMftg whtnetet it i4 mk^^eioted. 

I. Seipio, befof e CsM^ths^o-Nota; at the ebb of 
the tMe, foHowing si^ go4 as he saad, fbr a gene^, 
iippremched the vrafls of tlie toitn*; airtf, a» Jt! waa 
rilKwit to refthre^ M^heo: least e^i^ectedj riiacfe t&e 
assaiiiu 

St. Fahitttsf Maijciftmsiji d<W of the tertt^toriser, be** 
f*re the town of Appas> oecn^ed by the gari^soiyof 
Haifrmbid^ despatched »» hundi*ed me^ oi^ dt dai^ 
night, then scaled the strongest side, and therefore 
least gcrarded, and forced the ^e; They executed 
their order* under favour of a waterfi^U, the sound 
of which concealed his operseltions ; himself, having 
given the signal, entered the gate, and took the 
town. 

5. €1 Minus, in the Jugufthian war, near the 
yiver Mulucha, besieged a small caistle on a rock, 
to which^ a Tsingle narrow path led the wayj tiiQ 
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other part (as if it were designed) hung on a pre- 
cipice. A Dgurian soldier among the auxiliaries, 
when employed to bring water^ mentioned that he 
had been to the top of the rock, amusing himself 
in gathering shell-fish, and that one could there 
climb up even to the summit of the place. He 
then sent a few centurions, with a small number 
of active troops, and his best trumpets, bare footed 
and bare headed, to prevent their being seen, and 
enable them to keep their feet on the rock. Their 
shields and swords were fastened to their backs. 
Thus, conducted by the Ligurian, with the assist- 
ance of leather straps ^nd hooks, (loris et clcpois,) 
forming a sort of balustrade, they ascended in rear 
of the castle, which was undefended on that side* 
The trumpeters, according to order, instantly 
sounded, and th^ soldiers gave a general shout. 
At that momeQt, Marius, exhorting his troops to 
firmness^ attacked the castle with success ; forced 
the garrison, that appeared to repulse him, and the. 
feeble multitude, recalling their troops from the 
pursuit, believing that they were also taken in thp 
rear, the castlfs was taken, 

4. L. Cornelius, consul, took a number of 3arr 
dinian towns, by disembarking at night some of 
his best troops, with orders to conceal themselves 
till, their vessels being arrived at the shore, they 
could make their descent^ and, while the «iemy 
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hastily collected themselves on the. coast to rqiel 
^he invasion, appearing to fly at a distance, and 
ptedpitati^g themselves upon the vacant towiis. ;: 
5. Pericles, the Athenian general, besiegii^ ^ 
town well defended in every part, during the night, 
on the side of the walls next the sea, ordered bi^ 
trumpets to sound a charge. The enemy, iqiagii^t 
ing a general attack on that side, left the charge of ^ 
their gates, by which Pericles forced a passage. 
^ ^1 Alcibiades, general of the Athenians, about to 
besiege Cyzicum, during the nighty suddenly ap- 
peared before the walls, ordering the trumpets to 
sound in another part. They (the Cyziceni) were 
sufficiently strong to defend the walls; but, as );hey 
collected themselves on the side where they ex- 
pected the only attack, while there was none to 
oppose him, he scaled the walls. 

7. Thrasybulus, the Milesian general, to occupy 
the port of Sycion, suddenly attracted the towns- 
people to an affair by land, and, while collected to 
it, caused his fleet unexpectedly to enter the port, 
and take possession. 

8. Philip, at the siege of a maritime town, out 
of sight, attached^together two vessels, covered with 
planks, on which were raised towers. Afterwards 
he attacked the place with other towers by land, 
and, while the enemy defended themselves on that 
side, the towered vessels approached by sea, and, 
without -resistance, the walls were submitted. 
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9. P^rkleSy besieging a PrioponneslancaBt^, cut 
into a fbsse (me of tHe roads diat led to the plaor^ 
and fordfi^ the 6ther. The garrison^ believing 
itsi^lf secure on the other side, provided only against 
that which titiey saw so guarded* Pericles, having 
|ytepared bridges through them over the fosse, and, 
by means which were unheeded, subdued the 

10. Antibchus, proceeding against Ephesus, 
eharged ihe Rhodians, his auxiliaries, ftt night to 
attack the gate, with loud shouts. To this part 
ihe whole mullitude ran in ditorder, leaving their 
Ibrtifbations nalted witiiout defenders; which he 
4tlaclced on another side, alid reduefed die dty. 
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CHAP. X. 



Dramng the Bimged into an Ambusuidc. 

1. Cato conceated his troops from Lacetania 
WhJIe he besieged it, and made the assault by some 
Suessiones, an unwarlike peq>te^ whom he had 
nixed with Lb auxiliaries. These the Lacetani^ 
Ibaving made a sortie, easily put to flight, and be^ 
with the cohorts he had concealed, took the town. 

2. L.Scipio, in Sardinia, raised in disorder the 
siege of a town, and appeared to fly ; the besieged 
imprudently pursued him, and some troops^ whidi 
he had placed in ambush, took the town. 

S. Hannibal, when besieging the city of Hime^ 
rus, purposely yielded his camp, ordering the 
Poem to retire, as if unable to eope with the enemy ; 
deceived by this event, the Himerians, transported 
with joy, quitted their town and hurried to the 
Punic camp; Hannibal, finding, as he expected, 
the town vacant, with some troops whom he had 
previously plaxsed in stobush, took possessions 
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' 4. The same, to attract the Segestani without 
the walls, attacked only with a .small number of 
troops, who, at the first sortie, appeared to fly; 
he then interposed his troops, and, inclosing this 
body of the enemy, it was cut to pieces. 

5. Himilco, the Carthaginian, before Agrigen- 
turn, concealed near the walls a part of his troops, 
with orders when the besieged should quit it to 
light up fires of damp wood; accordingly with the 
other part of hb troops, at break of day, he in- 
duced the enemy to come out, and, feigning to fly, 
attracted him as far as he could. The troops in 
ambush immediately lighted their fires of green 
wood, and the Agrigentini, perceiving the smoke, 
ponceived it arose from thieir city on fire; pre- 
vented by the troops in ambush under their \v'alls» 
and instantly attacked in rear by those which pur^* 
sued them, between them they were cut to pieces. 
.. 6. Viriathus, having concealed his troops, sent 
a few 3oldiers to rouse those of the Segobrigians; 
these hastened in a body to pursue the intruders, 
who, feigning to fly, led them into an ambuscade 
^here they were destroyed. 

7, The Scordiscan cavaliy, when Heraclea was 
.defended by Lqcullus with his troops, and the in^ 
habitants togetlier advanced to provoke a sortie, 
.they then, by a pretended flight, led LucuUus, who 
ibllowed them into an ambuscade where, with 
eight hundred men, he perished. , 
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8. Chares, the Athenian general, desirous of 
attacking a town, concealed his fleet behind a pro- 
montory, and caused a fast-sailing vessel to pass 
\nthin sight of the enemy ; wh^i perceived all the 
vessels which protected the port set sail in pursuit^ 
and Chares, conducting his fleet into the port, 
thus defenceless, also obtained poesession of the 
town. 

9. Barca, general of the Poeni, in Sicily, whca 
we were besieging Lilyboemn both by land and sea, 
presented in the ofSng a part of his fleet ready for 
battie; ours proceeded to attack him, when with 
the remainder, which he had concealed, he took 
possession of the port of lilyboeum. 
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CHAP. Xt. 



FrigniMg u Retir€. 

X H^hgmw^ gncial of the AdprniMs^ faMisg 
mnigeil tfa« luek of Ckaldiitt», itepotiOT mtvm 
sent to him to \smm thie catnap wiw ananrcrad thm 
benignantly : the night on which they were to be 
dismissed, he feigned to have received letters 
which compelled him to return, and when at a 
certain distance dismissed the. deputies. On this 
they reported that there was nothing to fear, that 
Phormio had retired ; and the Chalcideans, in con- 
fidence of his humane expressions and the with- 
drawing of his troops, became remiss in t|ie secu- 
rity of their town: Phormio quickly returned and 
found them not in a state to repel him. 

2. Agesilaus, the Lacedemonian, when besieging 
the Phocenses, perceiving that those who defended 
the town began to relax from the fatigues of war, 
proceeded to a small distance as if to attack other 
places, and gave him an opportunity to retire. 



Not long after he re-conducted his troops, and, 
finding Phocis abandoned, reduced it 

3. Alcibiades prepared ambuscades against the 
Byzantines, whom he shut up in their town, and 
then, feigning to retire, while they were incautious, 
overpowered them. 

4. Viriathus, after a three days' march, retraced 
it in one, and, surprising the Segobrigians, who 
were occupied in a sacrifice, overpowered them. 

.5. Epaminondas proceeding to Mantinia, and 
finding the Lacedemonians had arrived to its assis- 
tance, conceived that he could by concealing his 
departure opcupy L^c^^mpnia. itself, und on the 
night, to conceal his march be ordered fires to be 
Bgbted in his caipp. B«ipft bowevw* betrayed 
by a deserter, wd followed by the I.aced«iiKh 
«i(m troqHt, he qh^pged the rc»4 which: l«d to 
Spsirtft md returned tp his first design agaimt t^e 
M^ti^iena^s: h« l^ft gres^l^p in his l^ ^Qsmp^ 
wi^ich persuaded the I^qedfanoaiw9 thiat he t^. 
inain«d» and by » lOut* of forty wiks returoed tQ 
M«ntw«i whidb» no longer r«i»foNedi submitted. 
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CHAP, XII. 



DEFENCE. 

The Excitement of Vigilance. 

1. AlcibiadeSy when the city of Athens was 
besieged i>jr the Lacedemonians, fearing negli- 
gence in the guards, ordered that those at the 
dilierent ports should attend to the light dis- 
played from the citadel, alid each iiisplay a simi- 
lar one, inflicting a penalty on those who should 
neglect it. The attention necessary to the ex- 
pected signal of the general induced vigilance 
among the whole, and also on a suspicious nigh^ 
avoided danger. 

2. Iphicrates, general of the Athenians, when 
ill garrison at Corinth, after the arrival of the 
enemy, observed tl^e same vigilance, and finding a 
sentinel aslee|» transfixed him with his spear. This 
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action being spoken of as too crael :— ** As. I found 
** him," said he, " so he remains/' 

3. Epaminondas, the Theban, it is said, did the 
same. . 
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CHAR XIII. 



The Emission and Reception of Intelligence. 

1. The Romans, besieged in the capital, sent 
Pontius Cominius to implore the succour of Ca- 
millus, who, to avoid the Gallic station, descended 
along the Tarpeian rock, swam across the Tiber, 
arrived at Veia, performed his mission, and, in 
the same manner, returned. 

2. The Campani, when closely besieged by the 
Romans, who practised every vigilance, sent out 
one suborned as a deserter, with a letter concealed 
in his sword-belt, which as soon as he found occa- 
sion he transmitted to the Poeni. 

3. Some have sewed letters written on parchment 
in game, and the bodies of other animals. 

4. Others, having concealed letters in the most 
secret parts of their animals, have passed them 

.through the stations. 
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5. A little 1^3 been written vithin the scabbard 
of a sv^rd. 

6. L.Lucu11qs, when Cyzicum was besie^d by 
Mithridates, and his troops occupied the ojaly road 
which conducted into the place, a narrow bridge 
that joined the island to the continejit, desirous 
of acquainting the besieged with h;s arrival, or- 
dered a soldier, who swam well 9fkd was a good 
sailor, to make a passage of seven miles upon two 
inflated leathern bottles, in which he had enclosed 
letters, and which he had attached ^tiy the bottom 
to two cross pieces of timber placed at a distance 
from one another; this was effected with ease, 
his legs hanging down into the water served him 
for oars, and the troops, who saw him at a distance 
from their several stations, conceived him to be a 
species of marine monster. 

7. Hirtius, consul, wrote to Decimus Brutus^ 
while besieged in Mutina, by Antony, on plates 
of lead, which were attached to the arms of sol- 
diers, who swam with them to the town across 
the Scultenna. 

8. The same was done with pigeons kept inclosed 
in darkness and without food, having letters attached 
to the neck with a horsehair, and let loose as near 
the walls as possible. Desirous of light and nou- 
rishment, they flew to the tops of the highest 
houses, from whence Brutus had them taken ; by 
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^ieft mocte lid was £iidifi%' acqinlkited With 
every thing; also afterwards they wcite kept kt 
wtam phtcen to feed^ by whieh mimB they were 
tttitght to fly btdc again.* 



* On this subject, (he translator cantiot refrain froih intro* 
-dttcing the fbllowiDg instance of antient hertttsm tttd fidelity tinittkl 
rn Ike prison of k tnddertt British soldief^ wMeh ^H bsar €Oil^ 
parisoD witk th^ militeiy q»iHt of any age or oouDlry : 

A corporal of ^ ITtli dragoons, named O'Laveiy, and terming 
under the then L^rd^wdon, in ^uth Carolina, being appointed 
to escort an iniportant despatch through a country possessed by 
{he enemy, Wd^, a shofi tllhe after their departure, wounded in 
the ride by Hl shot, which kid hit companion dead at his feet. 
insensibliB to every thing but dufy^ he Seized the despatch^ Bgnf 
continuiE^ his route, till he sunk from loss of blood, .Unable tt> 
proceed farther, and yet anxious for his charge, to which he knew 
* death would be no security against the enemy, he thnut the papers 
into his xoound^ and thus calmy awaited his fate. A British patrol 
discoV^ffed him oii the following day, before life \Vlui (Juite exthict: 
Le pomted out to his comrades the dreadful depository he had 
ehoseh, imd then tetisikctorily breathed his last. The EArl df 
Jdoirai it^ is believed, has erected s^ monument. to the hero in the 
church of his native parish ; and General Sir John Doyle con- 
secrated his merit in a speech, of the most powerful eloquence, 
on behalf of an establishment for invalids in Ireland. 

this, and sdiht other atiiecdote^ of a tendency equally te^pett-- 
ftble, have ibdiiced the writer, if the present translation should in 
any degree m^rit public favour, to contemplate a small sdectxaHi 
•n a similar plan, under the title of th» The Brituh Frontm^ 
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CHAR XIV. 



Introduction of Succours and Convoys. 

1. In the civil war, when Ategua, a town in 
Spain, in the interest of Pompey, was ^ besieged, 
Munatiuis, for the time king, representing himself 
as an officer under a tribune of Caesar (cornicula" 
rius), obtained the watchword, and deceived several 
sentinels, and avoided others; and, persevering, 
led through the middle of Caesar's troops succours 
to the garrison of Pompey. 

£. Hannibal, besieging Casilinum, threw into 
the Vulturnus barrels of flour, which, carried by 
the current of the river, were taken up by the 
besieged ; when prevented by a chain that Hannibal 
placed across from one bank to the other, they 
spread nuts, which the stream carried tp wards the 
town, and by that means the wants of their allies 
were supplied. 

3. Hirtius, when Mutina, besieged by Antony, 
was in great want, even of salt, sent several 

r3 
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barrels into the city by throwing them into the 
Scultenna. 

4* The same, by placmg sheep in die current^ 
supplied them with the necessary means of sus- 
tenance. 
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CHAP. XV. 



Representation of Abundance in Necessity. 

1. The Romans, when the Gauls besieged the 
Capitol, reduced almost to the extreme of famine, 
threw some loaves to the enemy, and, thus making^ 
them believe they had abundance of provisions, 
they dragged on the siege, till Camillus arrived to' 
their aid. 

2. The Athenians, opposed to the Lacedemonian^, 
it is said, did the same. 

3. So, when Hannibal besieged the Casilini, and 
they were supposed to be reduced to the extremity 
of famine, Hannibal having deprived them even of 
the nourishment of herbs, by ploughing several 
times over the ground between their camp and the 
walls, they sowed grain, to induce belief that they 
had enough to sustain them till the harvest. 

4. The remains of the army of Varus, whea 
.besieged, being believed to be in want of com, car- 
ried, during the whole of one nighty their prisoners 
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to. their granaries, and then dismissed them, after 
having cut off their hands. 

5. The Thracians, besieged on a high mountain, 
where the enemy could not attack them, contri- 
buted each a little grain, with which they fed some 
lambs^ and afterwardsr drore them to the enemy's 
guard, who took and killed them ; when, on finding 
the remains of grain in ibeir entrails, it was con- 
ceived that the Thracians had yet abundance, since 
they could give it to their beasts^ and the eaemy 
retired, 

, & Thrasybiilus^ general of the Milesiansi per- 
ceiving his troops wearied of their long siege by 
Alyattus, who hoped to reduce them by famine^ 
while Alyathis's deputiea were attending him^ or- 
d^cd aU the corn of the tawn to be brought into 
the forum, and preparing, at the same time^ ia 
every quarter, puUic banquets for the people, so 
that they could not fail to be impressed with their 
ability to sustain a lox^ stege. 
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Frm^intion rf Tna$9n uni Dmerfkn. 

1. |Ci« Maiceiltts, being acquainted fika^t BantiM, 
/llw NQhil, jfttDonire to conupt and induce to defee- 
tbn <ib€ people, for ihe .gratifioutionof Hannilial,--*- 
ivjko^ wbeft he ivas jfionuid wonoded among the dead 
9t the battle of Cannes, liad caused lion to be cwteA^ 
jubA xemitted kis nni8on!,*«-*lMt, afiaid to take bis 
life, lest bis pnnisbasient jhoiild imiate. ifae Nolans, 
lie Beat for bim, and addressed bun : ^ That be 
^ was « 'Wtf brave soldier, of whidi be w» befiue 
^^^ %oorant; eidiorted bim to pemdin ^aaiong ^fais 
-^ boops; and, in addition to these bonound^ eK- 
^ "ppesstOQS, gave bim a4sQ a bot^e.^ lUs benignily 
fiot 4M]ly gained bis fidelity, but ^Im that of the 
feople, ^idi depended upon it, and were attached 

2. Hamilcar, general of the Poeni^ fin£»g d»|t 
4esQftion ftom ius G«AUc aaxiliatks to tbe Romans 
«wts fMquent^ aad 4hat tbej 'weve aooustowed to 
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receive them as allies, subotned some of the most 
faithful of those that remained to pretend to deserl^ 
by whom a body of Romans, who advanced to 
meet them, was cut to pieces. This deception pro- 
duced not only the immediate advantage to Hamil- 
car, but was afterwards the cause that the Romans 
suspected even real deserters* 

S. Hanno, general of the Cartha^nian army in 
Sicily, learned that of the Gauls in his pay, four 
thousand, had conspired to desert to the Romans, 
because they had not received, some months pay ; 
and as, in fear of revolt, he did not dare to putush 
thewhole, he promised them that his liberality should 
compensate any injuiy; for which he received the 
thanks of the Gauls. During the time he had 
taken for the execution of his promises, he sent 
his treasurer, whose fidelity he knew, to Octacilius, 
the consul, when, feigning desertion, from the dis- 
order of his accounts, he announced that, on the 
following night, four thousand of predatoiy Gauls 
might be destroyed^ Octacilius, not hesitating to 
believe the deserter, nor believing that his informa- 
tion was to be despised, placed in ambuscade a few 
of his light troops. This attack of the Gauls doubly 
satisfied the intention of Hanno, for a pai:ty of th6 
Romans were cut in pieces, and themselves entire^ 
perished. 

4. Hannibal, by an artifice of the same kind, was 
jrevenged on deserters $ for, informed that some 
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sddiers had desertejd the night before^ and not 
ignorant that the enemy had spies in his camp, he 
loudly desired his troops ^^ Not to consider as 
^< deserters soldiers t)f address, who, by hb order, 
" were observing the designs of the enemy.** ilear^ 
ing what was said, the spies returned to their army, 
fidng reported to the Romans, th^ seized the db- 
sertera, and^ having cut off their hands, sent them 
back. 

5. Diodorus, when defending Amphipolis, and 
suspecting that two thousand Thracians under him 
intended to sack the town, pretended that a smaU 
hostile fleet bad arrived, which could be easily- 
pillaged. Tliis hope stimulated the Thracians to 
go, when he closed the gates, and would not agua 
receive them. 
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CHAP, XVII. 



» S&rties. 

I. Hie Romanfl; ht ganlsoft at ^aomm, mimt 
Hasdrutral -approached tot)esiege it, purposdy pie* 
seated t>ut a small force to defend the rampoita : 
this mduced Hasdruhal ineautrously to approach die 
walls, when they made a sortie, and cat fats army 
to pieces. 

S. ^milius PauUus, when the whole Ligurian 
army advanced to destroy his camp, appeared timid, 
aftd long withheld his troops ; but, when the ene- 
my became fatigued, he made sorties at his four 
avenues, and conquered every way the Ligurians. 

3. Livius, prefect of the Roman army, besieged 
in Tarentum, sent to Hasdruhal to demand if he 
might retire safe and sound. This deception in- 
duced the enemy to security : he made a sortie, and 
destroyed them. 

4. Cn. Pompeius, shut up in his camp near 
Dyrrhachium, not only disengaged himself by a 



fiortie wh^cb be iBade, after chusiEg the tk|ie and 
plue, but even iM^aed in every part C^wr, wha 
baati^ threw himftdf kito lus interior camp^ foiti* 
&d by a 4cn»ble indbwre, so tbat be was obliged 
at tbe ^m»« time ^ qipoae those wbom be attackeil 
aad tho96 who ittelosed bim^ nor withdrawing hisa* 
adf 6001 dang^ without ooosideraUe los8» 

^. Flavioa Fiml^ in Asia, near Rbyndacunig 
opfoeed to ^ nw of J^thridatesi covered with nev 
^8se» the incisures of bis eamp^ ki which be kept 
bis troops reposed tiU the cavalry of the enemy was . 
engaged in the narrow intervals of his fortifications* 
He then made a sortie^ and killed six thousand 
«ieti. 

y . 6« Cosasr, in GaUia^ secretly informed that Am- 
hiorigusi king of the Titurii, ^fter having defeated^ 
the troops under the lieutenants Sabinus and Cotta* 
was himself, according to Q. Cicero^ besieged in his 
camp, marched to his relief with two legions ; when 
the enecoy, quitting their attack, prepared to oppose 
bim : be feigned fear, and continued his troops iu 
his camp^ to which he gave more extent than or* 
dinary. The Gaul% who were already certain of 
victory, advanced, as if to pillage, plunged into 
the ditches, broke down the palisades, and were 
about to destroy the whole camp : when they wero 
least disposed to fight, Csesar made a sortie from 
all parts, and put them to pieces. 
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T. Titunus Sabinus, exposed to a numerous 
anny of Gauls, retained his army in camp, and 
excited suspicions of fear : to did this, he caused 
it to be reported by a pretended deserter that the 
Roman army, reduced to despair, contemplated 
flight. The barbarians, thus incited to the hope 
of vietory^ loaded themselves with wood and the 
loppings of trees to fill up the fosses, and prepared 
to attack our camp, situated on a hill : then Titu- 
lius poured forth his troops upon them ; the Gauls 
were destroyed in numbers, and the rest compelled 
to surrender* 

8. The Asculani, besieged by Pompey, left <m 
-their ramparts only some old men and sick, made 
a sudden sortie, and put the Romans, lulled into 
security by the appearance of the ramparts guarded^ 
to flight. 

9. The Numantines did not even furnish their 
fortifications, and kept so close that Papilius Lanatus 
had confidence to scale the walls. When he found 
tio resistance, he biegan to fear an ambuscade, and 
to rccal his troops : they then poured upon him, 
while one part was retiring^ and another descending 
from the walls. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 



Of Constancy and Firmness in the Besieged. 

1. The Romans, while Hannibal was encamped 
under their walls, to shew their confidence, col* 
lected troops to reinforce the army in Spain, and 
marched them out by another gate. 

2. Thfe same, when the proprietor of the field 
on which Hannibal encamped was dead, kept the 
price of the land as high as it was before the war. 

3. Th^ also, while Hannibal besieged them* 
«elves» formed the siege of Capua, and decreedi 
tiiat, until it was taken, ihey should not recal the 
troops. 
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ORIGINAL 
PREFATORY INTRODUCnON 



TO 



THIS BOOK. 



Much reading and research has been used to 
GoUect and scrupulously digest the Strategematics, 
to fulfil the promise of the three Books: if it has 
been fulfilled, I am to exhibit in this such sketches 
as could not be subjected to the former, being rather 
examples of military characteristics than Stratege- 
matics. These will clearly shev their nature and 
its difference ; and I give them apart because, if 
met fortuitously, deceiving by similarity, it might 
be ima^ned I had. passed over them» I am as it 
were discharging arrears, in which I shall endea* 
vour, as before^ to arrange them under their proper 
species. 
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CSbap. I. Of Discipline. 

11 He feffecis oiF lilscipllnief, ^ * 

IIL 0f Continence, chiefly' as apjpij^ 16 dVuipenttpp 

• : mi Disifettereitedness. • - 
IT, ^iM^ew , 

V. Of Cpnstancy, Occluding Courage). 
yi. Of Tenderness and Amenity. 
yil. Varipus expetJients, Remarkable Abtiohs an j Ex« 
pressions. 
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CHAP. I, 
Of Disciptine, 

h Publius Scipio, at Numantiat, corrected the 
idiscipline which had been corrupted hy the ge^ 
nerals who preceeded him ; he dismissed ^^eat 
numbers of suttlers and followers of the army; 
and brought back the soldiery to their duty by ex* 
creising them every day ; by enjoining them fre- 
i^ent marches, in' which he cdmpdled them to 
carry provisions for several days ; by accustoming 
them to cold and rain ; in makmg the recruits ford 
liiverson foot; in imperiously reptoadnng tibem 

s2 
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with their sluggishness and timidity; and destroy- 
ing every thmg that contributed to delicacy, and 
was incompatibte with the expedition of a march. 
What was most remarkable was in respect to C. 
Memmius, to whom Scipio is reported to have said, 
^ To me, and to the republic in a short time, and 
" to yourself always, you will be good for no* 
'' tiung.'' 

2. Q. Metellus, in the war of Jugurth^ in the 
same way restored a laxity of discipline by seve- 
rity ; he also prohibited the soldiers from any other 
food than that which was roughly cooked by them- 
selves. 

3. Fyrrhus said to his recruiting officerj-r-'^ 3er 
*' lect large men, I shall rep46r them stouf 

4. L. Flacco and C.Varone, whe;^ coiisul3, ex^ 
acted, for the first time, the path from eveiy so)* 
dier ; before, the oath was taken together, at the 
requisition of the tribunes; they were, in addition, 
accustomed to swear among themselves that 
ihey should not fly, that they would not quit their 
ranks, except to recover their arms, to kill aj| 
enemy, or to save a citizen. 

5. Scipio Africanus, when he saw a shield ele- 
gantly ornamented, said to him who wore it, — " He 
'^ did not wonder at his care in ornamenting that 
^^ in which he had so much more confidence than in 
** his sword." 

§, Fbilipy in the first army which he constituted. 
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interdicted the use of chariots, permitted only a 
single servant to each knight, and in the infantiy 
allowed one to ten. When going mto summer 
station he ordered that each should cany on his 
shoulders flour for thirty days. 

7. C. Marius, to relieve himself from the impe- 
diments which greatly affected his march, attached 
provisions and utensils in packs to each soldier; 
the burthen was thus easily carried, and they re* 
posed with facility. From this is taken the pro* 
verb, — Mules of Marias. 

8. Theagines, the Athenian, when leading his 
army to Megara, and the soldiers requiring the 
arrangement of ranks, he postponed it till his ar<- 
rival ; he then secretly despatched his horse in ad- 
vancCj with orders to present themselves to their 
own army with the appearance of an enemy at the 
moment when least expected. This being done, 
h6 ordcjred his troops to prepare to sustain the 
attack, and permitted them to form as they chose : 
as the least active retired to the rear and the 
bravest ran to the front, according to the divisions 
in which they were found he arranged the ranks 
of his soldiers. 

9. Lysander, the Lacedemonian, chastised one 
who had quitted the line of march ; and, on his ex* 
cusing himself, that he had not done it with any 
viiBw of plunder, answered, — " You must not even 
^' appear to have the inclination*'' 



10« Asa^gcmmi hearing that thepeiten in ^hoM 
hpQ8€ his sonj.lodged had three dtu^teirs oi le* 
maiioaUe bcmtj >^'' I hear, my son^" said he, " that 
^ yoo are too ibuch stiattened in a hoUse inhabited' 
*' by many masters ; procure a lodging where yott. 
^ will be more at ease f' he caused him to remove ; 
and' then issued orders tteit none who were undar 
fifty years of age should lodge with the mother of 
a.iiimily. 

- li. Q. Mete11us» tionsul, whom no law prevented 
from having his son always with him, pre^ 
ferred that he should live amoqg the private sol* 
diers. 

IS. P.Rutilfus^ consul, though according to 
law he might have kept his son with him in hi^ 
own quarters, entered htm as a soldier in a legion. 

13. M. Scaurusy whose son had given way be^ 
fore the enemy in the wood of Trideate, prohi^ 
bited him from appearing in his presence. The 
young man, overpowered by shame at this igno^ 
minious treatment, killed himself. 

14. The antient camps of the Romans, and al^ 
other nations, were formed by bodies of cohorts^ 
in a sort of huts, they knew no otho* mode of 
inclosing themselves antiently but in walled towns- 
JPynhus^ king of Epims, was the first who inr 
^bsed a whole arpy in a continuous entrenchr 
ment The Romans afterwards, when tb^y had 
vanquished him in the plain of Arusini^, near the 



mty of Moluenlmtti, having take&possiesinoii of his 
^Btnp, andrefnafking lAie^MTdor^ tbey dam^by de» 
grees to the manner of encamping which is. now 
in use. • • '• • .:'.•..'>'••_ 

15. P.Nasica, in win^tei^, iaithdtfgk a'Heet was 
not necessary to! him, leating that bis soldiers 
might be corrtt)M)ed^ or that a lleentious indolence 
tnjgfefe produce insult to th^ alhe^, employed 
l^m in building vessds. 

' 16. M. Cato has handed down on record^ 
that they cut off the ri^t band of soldiers who 
stole any thing ftom their ^omr^des.; where tiif 
punishment was intended to be less severe they 
were publidy kt blood. 

1 7. Clearcfaus, general of the Lacedemoni^Ens^ said 
to his soldiers,—" Your genial is more .to be 
^' ftared llian the enemy ;'' signifying that those 
who in battle feared a doubtflil deadly would, if 
they fled from the enemy, receive a certaitir one. 

18. Appius Claudius, having advised it, the se- 
nate degraded those whom Pyrrhus, king of the 
Epirotes, had captured and afterwards remitted :•— 
the horse were reduced to foot; the foot to light 
{iitegqlar] troops ; all were ordered to remain with- 
out the entrenchments till it could be reported that 
4>ne should have despoiled two enemies. 

19- Otacilius Crassus, consul, ordered those 
whom Hannibal had passed under the yoke to be 
kept out of the camp, so that, not being able to 
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avail thenudveB of any cover, they might become 
accastomed to pei% and moi e bold against &e 
9nettiy« < 

50. P. Cornelius Nasica and D.Junius, beii^ 
consuls, those who shrunk from action were con* 
denmed, beaten with rods, and publicly sold. 

51. Domitius Corbulo, in Armenia, when two 
corps from the wings (duos aku, perhaps cavalry,)* 
and three cohorts, who, at a small fort under Pac* 
Ima^ ceded to the enenQr, ordered that they should 
remain without the entrenchment, 1^1^ by diligent 
labour and prosperous excursions, they should re» 
deem Hkm ignonnny^ 

22. A urelius Cotta, consul, having ordered the 
knights to assist in a mifitary work of cogent ne* 
cessity, and the] greater part having disobeyed the 
order, it was reported to the cursors^ who recog*- 
.nized it Froip die senate (patribw) afterwards 
he obtained that the pay of former services should 
not proceed. The tribunes of the people, also, 
carried the matter to the people; all consented tq^ 
the establishment of discipline. 

23« Q« Metellu Macedonicus, in Spain, when 
five cohorts yielded a port to the enemy, or« 
dered his soldiers to make their wills, and des- 
patched thfsm to retake it, threatening, if they did 
not return victorious, he would not receive them. 

24. P. Valerius, consul, was ordered by the se^ 
nate to conduct the army which had suffered itself 
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to be beaten at Siiis, to encamp and pai» the wln«- 
ter under tents ; and, as the flight of thiese soldien 
was shame^ly the senate decreed, that they should 
not be assisted even privately, unless they captured 
and vanquished an enemy. 

fi5. There were legions which, in the Punic 
war, retracted from service, and were as exiles in 
Sicily, for seven years, fed on barley. JTus is 
given from the act of the senate. 

86. L Piso, consul, condemned C. Titius, com« 
mander of a cohort which had given way, to have 
his sash cut^ to stand every day barefooted and 
without tunic before the general's tenl^ till the 
hour of the first guard at night ; with a prohibi- 
tion from social intercourse and the use of the 
bath. 

S7. Sylla condemned a cohort and his centurions^ 
whose post had been forced by the enemy, to r»* 
main the whole day without casque or girdle be« 
fore his tent. 

i28. Domidus Corbulo, in Armenia, when iEmi«- 
lius Rufus, a commandant of horse, had suc« 
cumbed to the enemy, and his troop was found 
badly armed, caused his habits to be torn by a 
lieutenant, and ordered him to stand barefooted 
before the general's tent till every one was dis* 
missed. 

S19* Atilitts Regulus, when leading his army from 



Satonkmi toio Xiiiocm, hi9 : soldi«rt Hmai tlkit 
haeki upon the enemy, ordered a cohort to op poatf 
fhe 6yingi tiad, ai daeHien^ to ^t tbem to ihtf 
iwordL . ♦ . 

30. Cotta, consul^ iQ.Sicily> ^used Valeriu$^.^ 
BoUe; trifiuQC of the amy, and of the hou^e of 
Vakria^ to be beaten \rith the rods. 

SU The same, haviiig left to his reUUic^, P« 
Aurelius, to sustain the ^ege of Ijpari, while 
htmaelf paiBsed over to Mes^a to biibg back the 
au^ees,. and finding that he suiflfered his palisadev 
to be bnmt and his camp fbmed, he had him beaten 
with die lods, reduced him to the lowffit rank of 
ihe infantry^ and ordered him to perform every duty 
of a private soldier. 

32. Fulvius Flaccus, censor, M'hen his brother 
f ulvius dismissed the legion in which he was nnlb» 
tery tribune, without the orders of the consul^ 
4»iused him to be removed from the senate. 

33. M. Cato, departing from an enemy's cobs<^ 
Hfhete he had been some days, after having made 
signal three times, a soldier who had remained on 
f^ore solicited by his gestures and cries to be 
taken oa board ; be returned with bis whole 
*fleet, seized the soldier, and put him to death; 
which, white it prevented the ignominy of hi$ 
beiiig killed by the enemy, afforded a useful ex? 
ample. 
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84. Appkd ChUidiM^ when they took fltgbt, 
decimated bift soldiers, aad caused those on whom 
the lot fell to be beaten to death with rods. 

S5. fUbitts Rullus, consul, when two legions 
gave way, took twenty soldiers fortuitously from 
each, land beheaded them in presence of the army* 

36. Aquirius beheaded three from each of the 
companies, whose post the enemy had forced. 

ST. M, Antonius, when the enemy fired his en- 
trenchment, decimated the two kgions who were 
then on guard, and p«it to death a centurion from 
each ; casfhiered with ignominy the general com* 
manding (kgatus) ; and ordered the remainder of 
the legion to receive only barley, . 

38. Of the legion which pillaged the. town of 
Khegium without the orders of their general, many 
suffered death, and four thousand were imprisoned. 
By an bet of the senate also they were prohibited 
cither bufial or moumiic^^ 

* 39* L. Papirius Cursor, dictator, ordered Fabias 
Hulks, general of the horse,* for having fought; 
"although successfully, against his orders, to be 
beaten with the rods ; nor could die efforts mr 
j^rayers of the army induce a relaxation cX the chat* 
tisement ; when he flew to Rome for sanctuary he 
was followed. Nor was the punisfament remitted^ 



* Magister eqmtwn :-»the reader may be reminded that this 
officer was next in command to himtelf.^^Zh 
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till on thdr knees Fabius and hi» ftther threw: them* 
adves at his feel^ and the senate and people in a 
parliamentary manner, required it* 

41. Manliusy afterwards sumamed the imperious, 
when his son, in contradiction to lids father's orders^ 
Ibu^t the enemy, although victorious, had hi» 
beaten vrith the rods in presence of the army, and 
beheaded. 

41. Manlius, the son, perceiving among the 
soldiery a sedition in his favour against his iatlier,' 
represented to them thalt no person of whatever 
oonsideration should dare to break the rules of 
disdpline^ and obtained that they should suffer 
him to be punished. 

42. Q. Fabius Maximus cut off the light hand 
of deserters^ 

43. M.Curius, consuli in the Dardanian war, 
near Dyrrhachium, when of five legions one became 
seditious and refused to obey orders, unwilling^ 
as they said, to follow a rash general in expedi- 
tions so difficult and desperate, marched out of the 
camp four legbns, and ordered them to form in 
order of battle; afterwards the mutinous legion 
was brought out without belts, and compelled, 
in the presence of the whole, to collect litter for 
the horses. On the next day, in the same manner, 
they were employed to dig a fosse. No intreaty 

^ Senattts ac populus rogareni* y 
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qottld induce him not to disband it, and to distri- 
bute the soldiers into other legions. 

44. Q. Fulvius and Appius Claudius were con« 
wis, when the soldiers, whom, after the battle of 
Cannas, the senate had banished to Sicily, beseeched 
the proconsul, Marcellus, to procure them to be 
sent on service : he consulted the senate ; the se- 
nate objected the inexpediency of committing the 
public care to diose who resigned it ; Marcellus^ 
at the same time, was permittM i! to act as he saw 
occasion, on condition that thqr should not be 
e^i;empt from any service, receive no pay nor >re- 
XK>mpense, nor return to Italy till the Poem qmtted 
it 

45. M. Salinator, a consular person, was con* 
demned by the people for not having divided the 
spoils equally amongst the soldiery* 

. 46« When, in a battle with the Ligurians, Q« 
Petilius, consul, was killed, the senate decreed, 
that the legion, at the head of which thtf consul 
fought, should be disbanded; that the whole of 
those who returned should serve a year without 
l>ay, and give up their aurears. 
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CHAP. IL 



The JEfects df IHscipKne. 

\. The armies of Brutus and Gassius, during^ 
the eivil war, marching % doe i^ute, that rf 
Brutus arrived first on the banks of a river, over 
which it was necessary to construct a bridge ; the 
troops of Cassius, nevertheless, formed their bridge 
first and passed the river. This vigour was tho 
effect of discipline, and not only in those opera- 
tions, but also in every department of war, the 
troops of Cassius surpassed those of Brutus. 

2. C. Marius, having the choice of two aiwie^ 
that under Rutilius, or the o^e command^ by 
Metellus, with which he, had himself served, pwr 
ferred that of Rutilius, though the smallest, be« 
cause he found it most regularly disciplined. 

3. Domitius Corbulo, with two legions, and 4 
few auxiliaries correctly disciplined, sustained the 
Farthians. - 

4. Alexander Macedo, with forty thousand meilj 
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whom Philip^ his father, had laboriously disciplined, 
undertook the conquest of the universe, and beat 
Innumerable armies. 

5. Pyrrhus, in the war against the Spartans, 
with fourteen thousand men, overcame immense 
difficulties. 

6. Epaminondas, the Theban general, with four 
thousand men, of whiefcHfow hundred formed the 
whole of- his cavalry, defeated a Lacedemonian, 
ditny of twtoty-four thousand liilantiy and sixteen 
Jiundred horse. ^ 

7. Fourteen thousand Grecian auxiliaries of Cy- 
tM^ agaidst Artaxerxes, put to 'flight ahundfed 
thousand, barbaiialii. Afterwards, when in battle 
tile sam« fourte^ thmisftad Greeks had lost, their 
gmetate, i^ey a{^lied to take the choi]^ of their 
jttteat to one of their own body, Xen<^hon, the 
Athenian, Who, by unknown and dangerous roads^ 
re-conducted them in perfect safety. 

4. "KistHJei^ hamssed By three himdred Lacede- 
monians^ at Thermopylse^ of whom be had mudb 
difficulty to rid htmseU; affiracied that he had been 
jdeoeivedj^ihat he liad.il sufficient number of men» 
|)at| of n)Gtk forined by discipline^ (aoldaers,) ^lone* 
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CHAP. lit 



Of Continence^ chiefly m applied to Temperance 
and Disinterestednese. 

1. M. Cato was contented with, the same wine 
as his rowers, according to tradition. 

2^ FabriciuSy when Cineas» the Epirotian am-* 
bassador, presented him with a great quantity of 
gold, would not accept it, saymg; — *^He had 
'^ rather command those who had it, than pos$«»a. 

3. Atilius Regulus, who had conducted ^e 
highest affairs, was so poor ^ that for the provi- 
sion of himself and family he had only the produce 
of a small piece of ground, cultivated by a single 
slave; of whose death when he heard, be wrote 
to the senate for a successor, sincc^ his affairs being 
deranged by the death of his servant^ his presence 
would be necessaiy to them. 

4. Cn. Scipio, after his successes in Spain, die4 
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in such extreme poverty that he left not sufficient 
money to portion his daughters, which, on account 
of their necessity, was done from the public by the 
senate, 

5. The same was done by the Athenians for the 
daughters of Aristides, who, after having the 
administration of public affairs, died in the depth 
of poverty. 

6. Epaminondas, the Theban general, followed 
such abstinence as that his household furniture 
consisted of a single kettle and a spit. 

7. Hannibal was wont to rise before day, and 
not to repose till night; at twilight he was called 
to supper; nor had he more than two couches at 
his table.* 

8. The same, when he served under the general 
Hasdrubal, oftentimes wrapped in a cloak took 
his sleep on the bare moist earth. 

9. JEmilianus Scipio, it is recorded, on a march 
was accustomed to live on bread, which he took 
while walking with his friends. 

10. The same is said of Alexander of Macedon. 

11. Masinissa, at ninety years of age, was wont 
to take his food, at noon, walking or standing be^ 
fore his tent. 



* AmountiBg, of course, from the number ordinarily incum* 
bent on each, to six or eight covers. — Tr. 

T 
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IS. Marcius Curius, after leaving v?inquished 
the Sabines^ froi?i an act of the senate, receiving 
a larger portion' of land than is given to ve- 
terans, contented himself with taking the ordi- 
nary portion of the private spldiers : — " He were 
"a bad citizen,** said he, ^* who, would not have 
** enough in the same with which others are sa- 
^'tisfied." 

13. A whole army sometimes exhibits remarka- 
ble instances of continence, such as that undi^r 
M.Scaurus: for, in his Memoir, it is handed dpwn^ 
by Scaurus, that, a tree loaded with fruit being 
within the circumference of a camp, which they, 
were to leave the next day, the troops quitted 
it leaving the fruit untouched. 

14. Under the auspices of the einperor, Csesar 
Domitiah Augustus Germanicus, in the war which 
Julius Civilis promoted in Gaul, Lingonum, an, 
opulent and magnificent city, which hpd revolted 
to Civilis on the advance of Cassar's troops, apprcr 
bended being spoiled and pillaged^ but^ contraiy 
to expectation^ it remained, invipla^e, nothing in 
the least of its substance wa$ destroyed : it re- 
turned to obedience^ and yielded me seventy thpu- 
sand men in amis. 

15. L.Mummiu$, who, by the capture of O)- 
rinth, embellished not only Italy but al^o the 
provinces with pictures and statues, was so far 
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from converting any part of such noble spoils to' 
his own use, that his daughter, being in want, re- 
ceived from the public, through the senate, her 
marriage-portion. 



T 2 
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CHAP. IV. 



Justice. 

1. Camillus besieging Falisco, a schoolmaster led 
out the children of the Falisci, as if to walk, carried 
them without the walls, and betrayed them, say- 
ing, "Retain these, and the city will find it neces- 
** sary to submit to the general.'* Camillus not 
only scorned the perfidy, but he tied behind him 
the hands of the master, and sent him, conducted 
by the boys, to the rods of their parents. The 
acquisition of this pious and beneficent victory was 
greater than could have been hoped from fraud ; 
and the Falisci, from this act of justice sponta- 
neously surrendered. 

2. ToFabricius, the Roman general, the physician 
ofPyrrhus, king of Epirus, presented himself with 
a free offer, and promised to poison Pyrrhus, if he 
would make him a present or recompense propor- 
tioned to the service. As Fabricius did not con- 
ceive his victory to be governed by such objects, 
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he discovered to the king the bad intentions ot 
bis physician : so that this good faith merited, and 
compelled Pyrrbos to seek, the friendship of the 
Romans. 
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CHAP. V. 



Of Constancy y (including Courage). 

1. Cn. Pompeius, when the troops threatened to 
pillage the treasures which should be carried at his 
triumph, and' Servilius and Glaucia advised them 
to be divided, to prevent revolt, declared, that he 
should not triumph, but that he should die before 
he succumbed to the licentiousness of the soldiery. 
Having censured them in a solemn oration, be 
presented to them the laureated fasces, and told 
them to commence their pillage there. The in- 
vidiousness of the thing reduced them to modera- 
tion. 

2. C Caesar, in the tumult of the civil war, 
when one of his legions mutinied, broke it, and, 
while their minds were still heated, beheaded the 
leaders. Some time afterwards, when those who 
had been disbanded pra3^d to be rescued from this 
ignominy, he restored them, and they formed his 
best troops. 
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3. Posthumius, of the consular dignity,, when 
exhorting his troops, they inquired what he re- 
quired of theni| said, **To imitate him;** and, snatch* 
irig an ensign, charged the enemy : they followed, 
arid gained a victory. 

4. L. Marcellus, when, by imprudence, he had 
feUen into the hands of the Gauls, in order to 
observe the country, and see if he bad any means 
of escape, took a few turns with his horse ; but, 
wlieri he saw liimself inclosed on every side, he 
addressed himself to the gods, and plunged into 
the midst' of the enemy; which unexpected auda- 
dty disconcerted them, and lie killed their general 
with Kis own sword ; thus, where they could scarcely 
liope to have saved themselves, tiiey carried off an 
abundance of plunder. 

5. L. PauUus, after the loss of the army at 
Cannse, when Lentulus offered him a horse^ to 
make his escape, refused it, not chusing to survive 
the event, though not incurred by himself: he sat 
himself down on a stone, against which his wounds 
had compelled him to lean, and waited till the 
enemy in their progrei^s should destroy him.. 

6. Varro, his coUegue, evinced still greater con- 
stancy in surviving the same discomfiture, and was 
thanked by ati act of the senate and people for not 
having despaired of the public affairs; nor was it 
aniindue attachment to life, but love for the re^ 
public, that induced him to survive, as was proved 
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by the remaining period which he lived. He suf- 
fered his beard and hair to grow, and never after 
reclined at table: the honours also which were 
offered to him by the people he refused, sayings 
'^ The republic is in want of more fortunate 
" magistrates." 

7. Sempronius Tuditanus and Cn. Octavius, 
military tribunes, proposed to those who were in^ 
closed with them in the lesser camp to make their 
way sword in hand through the enemy's guards 
affirming also that it was their intention, even if no 
one should be brave enough to follow. Of those 
who hesitated upon it twelve horsemen and fifty 
foot were the whole who supported them : they 
put themselves at their head, and arrived safe at 
Canusium. 

8. T. Fonteius Crassus, &c. — Book I. Chap, 
v^ 12. /y 

9. P. Decius, military tribune, &c. — Book L 
Chap. V. 14. '/ / 

10. The sam6 was effected under Atilius, &c. — 
Bopk I. Chap. v. 15. /^/ 

11. C. Csesar, opposed to the German, force, &c. 
—Book I. Chap. xi. S. /^O 

12. The Lacedemonians, threatened by Philip 
with great penalties and prohibitions, if they did 
not deliver up their city, inquired, — " Whether 
" they were prohibited from dying for their 
" country?" 
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13. Leonidas, the Lacedemonian, to those who 
said the Persians formed clouds by the multitude of 
their arrows, immediately returned, — " So much the 
" better; we shall fight in the shade.^'* 

14. L. -ZElius, pnefect of the city, while dis- 
pensing justice, had a small bird light on his head, 
on which it was decided by the haruspices, th^^ 
if he put it away, the enemy would bci victorious J 
that, if he killed it, the Roman people would over- 
come, but — that Mlms with his family would perish* 
He did not hesitate to kill the bird. In a battle, 
in which our army was victorious, himself and 
fourteen others named JElius, of the same family, 
were, left dead in the field of battle. Some will have 
this to be Laelius, not JElius, and believe the loss 
to arise in the family of Lselia. 

15. P. Decius, the father first, and afterwards 
the son, in their magistracy, devoted themselves 
to the public safety, pushed their horses into the 
midst of the enemy, and met their death in render* 
ing their country victorious. 

16. Crassus, when conducting the war against 
Aristonicus, in Asia, between Elea and Myrina, 
being kd into an ambuscade of the enemy, and 
conceiving, as he was taken prisoner, how dread- 
ful it was in a Roman consul to be reduced to 

* Latin6, wnbra; the pun on wbich gives more force to the 
answer.— -Of a custom defended by Cicero, and used by all, such 
an employment as this may surely be allowed. 
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ilavfery* hy the stroke of a horse- Whip, cut out 
one of the eyes df the Thracian soldier who con- 
ducted hlrti, sothut, initated by the blow, he passed 
his sword through him, and thus relieved him from 
the horrors of slavery. 

17. M. Cato, son of the censor, having fallen, 
during battle, by a slip df his horse, perceived that 
his sword had slid from the scabbaird: this fear 
of ignominy induced him to rush agaifi ^niong the 
enemy; he recovered his sword, with some wounds, 
and returned to his own army. 

18. ThePetfBni, besieged by thePceni, andbeiifg 
in want of provisions, sent away their wives and 
children : mth leather soked and broiled, the leaves 
of trees, and all sorts of animals, they supported 
life for eleven months, and thus i^ustdbed the 
siege. 

19* In Spain, the Arabricrenses suffered the 
same ; nor could Hirtuleius induce their town to 
surrender. 

20. The Casilini, besieged by HanHibal, suflFered 
inch extreme Want as that A hundred denarii * were 
produced by the sale of a rat,— as is reported in this 
Memoirs ; — the seller of which perished of hunger, 
and the purchaser preserved his life. They perse- 
vered still in fkvour of the Romans. 

2 1 . When Cyzicum was besieged by Mithridates^ 

^- About £3:2:6. 
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the inhabitants of the town were shewn. their pri- 
soners prepared for death, with the view of in- 
ducing them to surrender. They exhorted them to 
die with patience and fortitude, and persevered in 
obedience to the Romans. 

22. The Segovienses, when Viriathus, in their 
presence, killed their wives and children, chose 
rather to behold the sacrifice of all which was dear 
to them than to revolt against the Romans. 

23. The Numftntini, not to disgrace themselves, 
died of famine, preferring to shut themselves up in 
theip houses than to incur reproach. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Of Tenderness and Amenity. 

1. Q.Fabiu8, exhorted by his son, ^ with small 
loss, to take a rich place, frowning, said, " Will 
" you go?— You will be that small loss." 

S. Xenophon, when on horseback, givmg an 
order to his infantry to occupy the summit of a hill, 
a soldier, murmuring, said, it was easy, well seat- 
ed, to give such laborious orders : he dismounted, 
placed the soldier in his seat, and ran on foot to 
the destined hill. This circumstance excited the 
shame of the soldier, and, ridiculed by his comrades, 
he descended. Xenophon was, however, with dif- 
ficulty, induced, by the universal wish, to resume 
his place, and reserve himself for the labours ap- 
prjopriate to a general. 

3. Alexander, during a march in winter, reposing 
by a fire, while observing his troops pass, he saw 
a soldier exanimate with the cold, and immediately 
ordered him to take his place, saying, " If you had 
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" been bora in Persia, to sit in the seat of the king 
" would have been a capital crime : — bora in Mace* 
^ donia, it is allmvcd.'* 

4. The sacred Augustus Vespasianus, understand- 
ing that a young man, honourably born, but unfit 
for a military career, was, from the straightened 
circumstances of his family, with difficulty bred as 
an officer, appointed him a provision, and relieved 
him from all military services, with the honourable 
mission. 
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CHAP. VII. 



Various Expedients^ (including Remarkable Actions 
and Expressions). 

1. Csesar said, that he followed the same system 
against the enemy which most physicians did against 
the diseased body : he operated by hung^ rather 
than steel. 

2. Domitiiis Corbulo used to say, " The chip- 
" axe ;" that is, vanquish the enemy by little and 
little. 

3. L. PauUus said, that the manners of an old 
man were necessary to a general ; signifying that 
he should follow moderate councils. 

4. Scipio Africanus is reported to have said, when 
told that fighting but ill l^ecame him, " My mother 
f^ made me a general, not a warrior." 

5. C. Marius; being provokeH by a Teuton to 
combat, answered, " If ypu have a great desire to 
" die, a cord will deprive you of life." And, when 
pressed, he presented a gladiator, of contemptible 
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st?itar^, aftd aged. This l^mg oljjected to, he 
said, " If you overcome him, I shall fight the 
" victor," 

6. Q, Sertprius, \jrhq had experienced, &c. — 
^pli;Iw Chap.x. 1. 

7. Vale?w9 Laeyinu?, consul, whjcn the spy of ai^ 
enemy was. apprehended in his canip, confident iu 
the yajour of his troops, ordered that he should be 
led round his camp, and, to the astonishment of 
the enen?y, added, thai, whenever they wished to 
know the^ state of his army, hp should permit their 
spies to do. thp same. 

a. Catidius Primopilarius, who, after the defeat 
of Yarus, copunca^dcd the remainder of our troops 
h^3ieg|^d ^^ Germany, heing afraid that^ as the 
barbarians had collected much wood, it might be 
employed to fire his camp, feigned to want it, and 
sen]t o^t people to every quarter to collect it; so 
that.thp.enen^ r^mov^d it to a distance. 

9r Cn. Scipio, in a naval war, caused a sort of 
pitchers to be filled with pitch and tallow, and 
thrown . into the enemy's vessels, when, being 
broken by their weight, they spread the combus- 
tibles about, to serve as aliment for fire. 

10. Hannibal advised the king of Antioch to 
throw into the enemy's vessels vases filled with 
vipers, that the, soldiera, disgusted, might shrink 
from the fight, and the seamen be impeded in their 
manoeuvres. 
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11. The same was done, when his fleet began to 
retire, by Prasias. 

12. Marcus Fortius Cato, leaping into a vessel 
of the enemy, drove off the Poeni, and, distribut- 
ing their arms and ensigns among his own men, 
passed through the enemy's fleet, as one of them- 
selves, and run down several of their vessels. 

19. The Athenians, when subject to be infested 
by the Lacedemcmians on a holiday, which was 
sacred to Minerva, went out of town, as usual, to 
celebrate it, with all its usual provision, but armed 
beneath their habits. Having accomplished their 
rites, they did not return to Athens, but hastened 
to Lacedemon, where, nothing being apprehended, 
they ravaged the lands of their enemies, who had 
amply pillaged themselves, and wasted them to the 
utmost 

14. Cassius set fire to transport-vessels that 
were of no great use to him, and an opportune 
wind drove them among the enemy's fleet, which, 
taking fire, was entirely destroyed. 

15. M, Livius, when he had routed Hasdru* 
bal, being exhorted to pursue the enemy, and 
put the whole to the sword, answered, " Some 
** must survive, to announce our victory to the 
*' enemy.'* 

16. Scipio Africanus was wont to say, the enemy 
should not only have retreat open, but it should be 
secured to him. 



k 
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.17. Paches, the Athenian, affirmed, that he would 
grant safety to the enemy, if they laid down their 
iron. They obeyed the condition ; but he ordered 
all who had iron clasps to their clokes to be put to 
the sword. 

18. Hasdrubal, passing the frontier of the Nu- 
midians, with intention to attack them, but find- 
ing them ready, affirmed that he only came to take, 
elephants, which is common in Numidia. As, to 
permit him, they required their security to be 
assured, he promised it to them ; and when, on- 
his persuasion, they had dispersed, he reduced 
them under his power. 

19« Alectas, the Lacedemonian, considering how 
to attack with most facility a convoy of the 
Thebans, kept his own fleet concealed apart, and, 
as if he had but a single vessel, exercised his rowers 
by turns. Accordingly, when the Th^ban3 were 
about to pass, he fell on them with his wholp f)eet, 
and took possession of the convoy. 

20. Ptolemaeus, opposed to the troops of Perdices, 
with an inferior force, collected all kinds of 
animals, attached to them branches of trees, and 
caused them to be conducted by a few cavalry. 
He preceded them with his troops, and the dust 
created by the whole made it appear as if a great 
army followed ; which terrified the enemy, and they 
ivere vsinquished. 

SI. Myronides, the Athenian, about to fight the 
u 
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Thebans, whosi^ eavaby wa« superior, deelafed, in 
his camp, that to make a firm stand would giro 
them scmie hopes oS safety ;. but, on the contrary, 
to give way wouki be highly dangerous. This 
speech fortified the soldiery, and victory was the 
consequence. 

S2. L. Pinarius, in Sicily, commanding the gar- 
rison of Enna, being asked for the keys of the 
gates, of which he had kept possession, by the 
magistrates of the Ennenses, whom he suspected of 
a design to revolt to the Poeni, took the space of 
a ni^t to consider. Warning his troops of the 
perfidy of the Greeks, he ordered them to be m 
rtodiness at the least signal on the following day : 
he appear^ ready to deliver up the keys, provided, 
he observed, that all the Ennenses evinced the 
same opinion. The people w€re immediately con- 
voked in tlie theatre, and, earnestly expressing the 
same desire, manifested to him their inclination to 
revolt : he gave the signal to his troops, and the 
whole of the Ennenses were cut to pieces. 

23. Iphicrates, the Athenian general, equipping 
hts fleet in the same manner as the enemy, and 
presenting himself before a town of which he 
doubted the fidelity, the readiness with which they 
eameout to me^t him demonstrated thehr perfidy; 
and the town was plundered. 

24. T. Gracchus, having declared that, of the 
slaves who s^ved as volunteers in his army, l^e 
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should set at liberty those who behaved well, and 
put to death those who: failed ^ four thoiii«and of 
dKMe who had been inactive retired to a strong 
hill, in fear of the penalty; when he sent to 
mform them that it appeared to him all his voitin- 
teers had done their part, since the enemy was 
put to flight ; so that, dispensing with his threat, 
4UEid dissipating their fear, they returned. 

$6. Hannibal, after the battle at Trasimenus, 
in which the Romans suffered so severely, when 
six thousand men capitulated to him, sent back all 
the allies of the Rcmian name, with the utmost 
benignity, telling them that he made war only 
to give liberty to Italy : this operated on them 
so favourably that they induced others of the 
people to submit to him, 

S6. Mago, whett Locris was besi^;ed by Cin- 
ciusy commanding our fleet, circulated in the IU>- 
man camp a rumour that Hannibal, having de- 
feated Marcellus, was coming to raise the siege of 
Locris; he then ordered his cavalry secretly to 
reach the neighbouring hills, and shew themseives^ 
This had such an effect, that Cincius, believing 
Hannibal was there, re-embarked his troops, and 
departed. 

27. Scipio ^milianus, at Numantia, placed every 
where, not only among the cohorts, but the centu- 
lies, archers and slingers. 

u S 
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28. Pelopidas, the Theban, put to flight by the 
Thessalonians^ constructed in haste on the bank of 
a river a bridge, by which he escaped ; and fearing 
that the enemy should follow him by the same 
means, he ordered. his rear guard to bum the 
bridge. 

29. The Romans being in no respect equal to 
the Campanian horse, Q. Nasvius, a centurion in 
the army of Fulvius Flacchus, proconsul, contrived 
to select from his whole troops those which were 
most active and of middle stature ; these, armed 
with little unomamented bucklers, small casques, 
swords, and singular pikes of about four feet; he 
placed behind the cavalry, who carried them close to 
the walls, where, being left, they mingled with the 
cavalry of the enemy ; these they vehemently at- 
tacked, considerably afflicted the Campanians, and 
more their horses, which, throwing them into dis- 
order, the victory was ours. 

30. R Scipio, in Lydia, observing that day and 
night the rain distressed the army of Aiitiochus, 
and not only rendered the men and horses uneflFec- 
tive,^ but also wetted the bowstrings so as to ren- 
der them useless, exhorted his troops on the next 
day, although an unlucky one, to give them battle, 
which being done they were victorious. 

31. Cato, devastating Spain, deputies of the 
Ilergetes, who were allied to the people, came tp 
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request some aid. Not to discontent them by re- 
fusal, and yet hot to weaken, by dividing, his force, 
he ordered that a third part of the army, after 
being supplied by victuals, should embark, but, at 
the same time, charged them to return under pre- 
tence of contrary winds. The rumour, however, 
of auxiliaries preceded them in the interim, raised 
the spirits of the Ilergetes, and the enemy's pro- 
jects were disconcerted. 

32. C. Cflesar, remarking on the part of Pompey 
a great number of Roman knights, who, by their 
dexterity in the use of arms, did great execution, 
ordered his soldiers to aim at the face and eyes, 
which forced them to turn short and retire. 

33. The Vaccaei, when urged by Sempronius 
Gracchus, collected their whole troops, within an 
inclosure, formed of chariots filled with their bravest 
men, habited as women. Sempronius, as if having 
only women to oppose, proceeded incautiously to 
surround them, but those in the chariots fell upon 
his troops and put them to flight. 

34. Eumenes Cardianus, one of the successors 
of Alexander, besieged in a castle so small that 
he could not exercise his horse, caused them 
every day, at a certain hour, to be suspended, so 
a3 to be supported on their hind feet, while the 
fore legs were elevated, so that by struggling to 
regain their natural posture they threw themselves 
into a sweat. 
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55w M. Cato^ IwTkig beest offered by the bairba* 
nans to furnish him with guides and succours if he 
trould pfomisc them a great reward, fomid no dsf^ 
ficuky ia promising it to them ; because, if they 
were victorious with him he could pay them out of 
the spoils of the enemy, and if they perished be 
would be acquitted of his pnomise. 

36. Q, Maximus^ when 'Statilius, a knight emi- 
nent for his noble services, was preparing to desert 
to the enemy, ordered him to be called to hhn ; he 
excused himself, that, from the envy of his conorades^ 
he had been ignonaat of his virtues till that time. 
Then presenting him with a horse and a sum of 
money, he contrived that he, whose conscience 
had brought him tremUing before him, should 
be dismissed with joy ; and, from wavering, to 
render bim not less &ithful dian brave, as became a^ 
knight. 

37- Philip learned that Py theas, a good warrior, 
was alienatixig himself, because with three daugh- 
ters, he wfts stru^ling with want, and received 
no assistance from the king : to those who were 
advising him toprovide.agaiKrst him,— "How," say^ 
hSy **^if a part of my body happens to be diseased, 
" am* I to cut it off rather than cure it ?*' He after- 
wacds secretly sent fbr Py theas, familiarly teamed 
from him his difficulties and domestic necessities^ 
assisted him with^money, and rendered bim more 
faithful than he had been before he ofiended. 
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S8» T. Quioctilis Crispinus, after the utihappy 
conflict with the Pofeni, when his collogue, Mar* 
celUis loflft his life, being informed that his ring 
was in the hands of Hannibal, circulated letters to 
all the to\vti% of Italy to give no credence to any 
letter they might receive sealed with the ring of 
Marcellus. In consequencfe of which precautiofa 
Hantiibdl tvas frusti^ted in obtdiiling possession b 
Salapia and other toWns. 

B9. After the battle of Cannae, such was the 
consternation produced on the minds of the Ro- 
mans, that a great part of the rest of the army, 
induced by the txampld of the nobles, formed the 
design of quitting Italy: Publius Scipio, yet 
young, came to the assembly when it was agitated, 
and pronounced that he would kill, with his 
own hand, whoever should not swear they had 
no interitioti to abandon the republic; he ifirst 
took the oblrgattott of the oath himself, then 
drawitjg his srword, he threatened with dealth the 
one next to him unless he took thd ioldifer's oath : 
be acceded from fear, aftd the mt followed his 
example. 

40. The Volscii encamped, &c. See Book tt. 
Chap. iv. 15. 

41. P. Crassus, in the Wat of the itlies, kc. 
Book 11. Chap, iv, J6. 

42. Q. Metelfu$, iti Spai6, Wishiii]^ to Tmtiv6 
his camp, ^d perceiving that his soldiers — -^-j-;^' 
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43. continuing his troops within his 
camp, Hermocrates kept thein ^t bay; on the 
next day, with more strength, he attacked, and 
gained the battle. 

44. Miltiades, when he had put the numerous 
army of Persians at Marathon to the route, forced 
the Athenians, who surrounded him with congra- 
tulations, to march to the defence of their town, 
about to be attacked by a Persian fleet. As he 
hastened himself to post the soldiers on the ram* 
parts, the Persians conceived tliat there were num- 
bers of Athenian and other troops from the fight 
of Marathon ; they quitted the wall, and immedi- 
ately changed their course toward Asia. 

45. Pisistratus, the Athenian, when the fleet of 
Megara by night cast anchor at Eleuses, for the 
purpose of carrying off* the Athenian women, who 
were assisting in a sacrifice to Ceres, surprised the 
troops which they had disembarked, with great 
courage, manned with Athenians their vessels, and 
exhibited in a conspicous place some matrons, in 
the habit of captives. This appearance deceived 
the MeTgarenses, who, as they approached, believ- 
ing them to be their own forces returned with suc- 
cess, ciame to meet them unarmed and in disorder, 
and were a second time overpowered. 

46. Cimon, the Athenian general, having de- 
feated the Persiaii fleet, near the isle of Cyprus, 
made the soldiers adapt the habits and arms of the 
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prisoners, and, in the same barbarian vessels, set 
sail for Pamphilia, where the enemy was stationed 
on the river Eurymedonta. The Persians, who 
recognised the vessels and the habita of those who 
appeared, suspected nothing. They suddenly fell 
upon them ; and, on the same day, both by land 
and sea, were, by the same general, vanquished. 
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4ciLius Gftbrio, 156 
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Afranius, deceived in C;£8ar's return to Ilerda, (Leriday) 176, 202 

Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse^ "126 
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Alectas, a Lacedemonian admiral, 289 

Alexander the Great, 86, 91, 92, 123, 151, l65, I96, 19% 
218, 225, 284 

icing of Epyrus, \69 

Ambiorigus defeats Sabinus and Cotta, 251 

Antient heroism manifested in a modern British soldier, 242, note 

AntigoiMis vanquishes the ^tc^ians, 180, 2&2 

Antiochus, in Cappadocia, 213, 252 

Antipater^ on the death of Alexander, I97 

Antony, Marc, 108, 148 — ^at Forum Gallofuni, (CasCsI Fcaneo,) 

17*, 202 
Arabs deceive their enemy,' l65 
^cades, taJce a fbct from the Messenians, 211 
Archelaus, general of Mithridates, 150 
Archidamus, king of Lacedemonia, 121 
Aristippus^ the Lacedemooian general, 213 
Arminiu^ the German geaeral^ 192 
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Armies of Brutus and Cassius compared, ^0 

Kxtsk^^ excitement of one discontented to fight, lll9 

Artaxerxes defeats the Greeks, 146 

Arts, capture relating to, how conducted, 275 

Arybas, king of the Molasses, l66 

Asculani, besieged by Pompey, 252 

Atheas, king of the Scythians, l60 

Atilius Catalinus, consul, 100, 189 

Attalus, 201 

Aulus Posthumius, 121 

Ausonius, his intention to write the biography of governors of 

Britain and Italy, 12 
Autophradates, 90 

B. 

Barca, a Carthaginian general, 235 

Boians distress the Roman army, 106 

Brasidas, 103 

Bribes, the amount neoessary to an augur, 40 

Britons, their privileges with the Romans, and exemption fron 

disgraceful punishments, 35 
Brutus, 5 

Brutus and Cassius, their armies compared, 270 
Byzantines opposed to Philip, 86 

c. 

r 

Caesar, in Egypt, 71^ 86, 98, 112, 115, 120, 125, 136, 140^ 

151, 176, 180, 190, 225 
Calvinus Domitius, 211 
Camillus, Q. Furius, 81, 189 

Cann«, battle of, 146, 170— Melancholy effects of, 279 
Carthaginians, their spies with Alexander, 83 
* at Rome, iWr/. — Deceive the Romans, 

111 
Cassius, C. in Syria, 175 
' ' ' ■ his army superior to that of Brutus, 270 
Catoy Marcus Fortius, in Spain, 5, 83, 186^ 210, 233 
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CatidiuSy 287 

Catullus deceives the Cimbrians, 95 

Ceditius, Quintas, or Laberius, or Calphurnius Flamma, 100 

Cetion, brpther of Fabius Maximus, 82 

Chabrias, 94, 127 

Chares, the Athenian general, 200, 235 

Chii, opposed to the Erythreans, l65 

Cimon, the Athenian general, 296 

Cincinnatus, T. Quinctius, his re-animation of troops, 188 

Cisnon fires a temple of Diana, 212 

Claudius Appius, 263 

the Roman consul, deceives the Carthaginians, 93, 202 

Clcandridas, the Lacedemonian general, defeats the Lucanians, 

147 

Clearchus, the Lacedemonian general, 220, 263 

Cleomines, king of Lacedemon, 141 

Clcominus, the Athenian, takes Trezena, 224 

Clisthenus, of Sicyon, 226 

Codes Horatius, destroying a bridge, 201 

Commius Atrebas, 203 

Conciliation, 247 

Conveyance of despatches under critical circumstances, 249, 242 

Convoys, 243 

Corbulo, 265 

Corinth, produce of its capture, how employed by Mummius, 

274 
Coriolanus, 109 
Cornelius Ruiinus, consul, 223 

^ ^s mode of taking Sardinian towns, 230 

Cossus Cornelius urging his cavalry, 189 
Crassus, M.Licinius, 81, 159, 174 

. T.Fonteius, 99 

Croesus, 95 

Curius defeated by the army of Juba, 177 

Cursor-Papirius, consul, 215 

Cyrus, king of Persia, 123, 159> 228 
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D. 



Dacians subjugated by Trajan, in wbich FroD&ias commandsy 5S 

Darius, 103, 2l6 

Datamus, deserted by his cavalry, 185 

Becii, their self-devotioo, 281 

Decius, P. military tribune, 99 

Desertion and mutiny, how to prevent, 247 et seg. 

, how punished, 263 
De^ir after Cannse, how healed by Scipio, 295 
Despatches, energy in conveying, 240 
Di0erenc^ between men and soldiers, 271 
Didius,T. 110,194 

Diodorus, 249 . . 

Di(Hiy»us defeats the Carthaginians, 112,-«-at Rhe^o, 218 
Discipline, 259 

' ■ , eminent instance of its effects, 270 

Domitian defeats the Germans, 79i 87^ 153, 198 
Domitius Corbulo, 192 

Dael, challenge to, how treated by a brave general, 28^ 
Duilius^ consul, 97, 153, 211 



Egyptians, l6t 

Epimanondas defeats the Lacedemonians, 120, 123> 126, 142, 
169, 212, 237, 239, 276 

, his wealth, 273 

Eumenes Cardittius, 293 

F. 

Fabius Maximns, Q. 82, 86, IO9, II9, J20, 124, 136, 161, 

186, 218, 229 
Falisci and Tarquinians intimidate the Roman Army, 159 
Fighting, without, or contrary to orderi, bow punished, $66 

— , not necessary in a general, 286 

Fimbria, Flavius, in Asia, 251 
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Itoqiipiui ^C)«t9d tt thQ battle of Tn»jnk^nt^ }€$ 

namma Calpurniusi |00 

French generals, modem, their opinion of Frontinus, 9 

Frontinus, Testimonies in favour of» 2. — Materials fyx as acconi^ 
of his life, 8,r— Contemplated b) Ausonius,12.— His contempo- 
rieSyld.-— His birth and education, 15. — Praetor, 18. — Resigns 
in favour of Domitian, ib. — Patronised by Vespasian, ip.— 
Appointed consul, afid to the government of Britain, 2 1 . — Sub- 
jugates the Silures, 25 . — Account of his progress in Britain, 24 
et seg. — Roman stations under him, their subsequent grandeur, 
and their remains, tc2n7i.— Road named after him, S2. — 
Consideration in which the Britons were held by himself and 
countrymen, their privileges and exemption Orom disgraeelbl 
punishments, 55. — Return to Rome, 37. — Appointed augur, 
ib, — Writes his Art of War, 41. — ^Withdraws to retirement, 
42. — Writes his Strategematieon,t^. — Description of his villa; 
43.— Protects Martial, 46. — ^Advises Pliny, 49.-*Compared 
with his friend Corellius, 51. — Publishes his Treatise de Re 
Agraria, 53.— Appointed by Nerva curator of the aqueducts, 
ib. — Importance of that appointment, 54. — Succeeds his 
fnend Virginius Ruf^s in the coasulate, hi» second ^mei S$» 
*— Writes a Treatise deLimitibus, 57* — Appointed ^ ^etliof 
c^vamaod in Triyan's expe4ition against the Qacia^St H*-^ 
Appointed to his third consulate, lathe ield, ^9.-r*Pu Wishes 
his Treatise de Aquaeductibus, 60. — Attends the emperor a 
second time against the Dacians, '6l.-^{Uturi^ victorioufl^ 
and applies himself to a Treatise on the Coloi|iea of Ita^, 
$9.— His^death,i^ ^Te&t4wentary pjobibition and «hftrfei#9» 
63 et «e^.— List of his own works and their editiona, fi^*'-* 
Only allusion to himself in hki works 274 

Fulvius, 163 

Furius, L. 99 

G, 

Gastron, the Lacedemonian general, 14f , 
Gauls vanquished by CamUlus, 180 
pernjitted to retreat, ^ 
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63 rf ieq. — List of his own works and thdr editions, 65.— 

Only allusion to himself in hb work, 27^ 
FalviuSy l6S 
Farias, L, 99 • 



G. 



Gastrott, the Lacedemonian general, 147 

Gauls vanquished by Camillus, 180 

^—permitted to retreat, ib, 

Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, 123 

General heads of subjects, 74, 132, 208, 257 

Generals, gieat, their abstinence, forbearance, simplicity, ame> 

nity, and poverty, 272 ct teq. 
Gracchus defeats the Celtiberians,' l6l 
■ : ■ "T iberius besieges the Lusitanians, 220 

H. 

Habits and customs of great generals, 273 

Hamilcar, 247 

Hannibal pursued by Fabius Maximus, 104, 107, lQ9i 140, 

146;— with Alarcellus, 147, 149, 1^4, 167, l68, 170, 

243, 248 

abandoned, 185, 211, 2l6, 233 
Hanno, 103, 248 

Hasdrubal, brother of Hannibal opposed to Nero, 84, 101 
— ' the son of Gisgbn, 87 
Hermocrates of Syracuse, 192 
Heads, General, see GeneraL 
Hiberi (people of the banks of the £bro), 141 
Himilco, the Carthagian general, 76^ 234 
Hirtius, consul^ writing to Brutus, 241, 243 
Hirtuleius, lieutenant of Ser tori us, 97 
Horses, how to exercise them in a confined space, 293^^ 
Hosljlius, Tullius, deserted in battle, 183 






King of Pcrsiarl?3 . 

■ the Scythians, l60 

-, Epyrps, 163. . . ^ 

■ Molossia, 166 
Juba, 177 

: ! , the^omaas, 1^83 
'- Syphax, 184 
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Labienus deserted by his Parthilin troops, IfS-^iSS 

, T. lieutenant of Caesar, 167 " ' - - 

l;acedW6man gMierats deceite the Carthaginian 'fle6ti 94 

LAcedemonians, 136 

■ avoid battle at Thermbpyla, 14i ' ' -> 

Laeli us deputed to Syphax, Tv- < 

Lavery, O', corpbnA, dis ^elity and cbnstancy fn i^scttL^ 442, 

note ^ .' • 

Leonidas, 281 '' • ' ' 

Leptines, l64 

Leutichydes, Lacedemotyitti general, 121 
liburnians, their feint, 173 ' . • 

Licinius Crassus, 157 ' ^ 

Life, how purchased, 282 
Ligurians deceive the Romans, 103 
Dterature, how prohibited 4a thdse 4ay6, 3I> 
Longus Sempronius, 168 
Lucullus defeats Mithridates and Tigranes, 187 
— — — punishing, by rendering effective, his deserters, 185 

his curious mode of ponveying intelligence, 241 

Lysander, the Lacedemonian general, 97$ ^Si 
Lysimachus, 98, 217 ' 

Mago, the Carthaginian general, 223, 291 * 

X 
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Mahabd, 164/ 

ManliiiB, Cn. ooi»iil» 119;^After losing his camp, 181 ;— 

Woandedy 186;— Panishet hifttoDy 268 
■y his son, -Us ezemplaiy obediencet 268 
Maie Anthony, 108 

Jfaicelltts Tanqaished by Hannibal, 147^-158, 315 
Ifarchci forced, 210, 237 
Marcius, C. copsnl, 114 

,Lacitts, a Roman knight, defisats the Ca rt hagini a ns, 

180, 195 
Marios, Cains, with the Gauls, 83, 122, 140, 191> 229 
■ ,at AqtuB-Sextise, (Aix in Provence), 157 — 1^ 



hb simplicity, 273 
Mnximus, see Fabius. 
Hebuithos, the Athenian general, kiUs Xanthus by a deceptiom 

177 
Memmins, tribune, 259 
Memnon, theRhodian, 166, 178 
Metellos, Macedonicus, his answisri 81, 14$ 
,L. AciUus, 107, 225 

,Q- 111, 162, 26O 

Minerva, victory at the feast of, 288 

Minntitts, L. consul, dec^ves die Ligorians, 101 

■ defeats the Dacians, 156 
Mithridates, 79f 170 
Money scattered to fiunlitate escape, 201 
MuJes of Maritts, 261 
Muramius, see Pktwret and Staiuet* 
Manatius, 243 
Myronides, the Atheni^ jgeneral, 158, 189 ' 
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Kaevius, 293 
Nasica, Scipio, 262 

, Cornelius, 264 
Maval a&irs, 178 



Nero, C. 79f 146, Ipl 

Tiberius, 137 

Kicostrates, the Atolian general, 90 

Nobilia Folvius, 105, 119 

Numantines detetermine to die of fiunine, 25t 

o. 

Oetavius, 280 

Officers, severitjr of Roman punishments of, 267 

Otacilius Crassus, consul, his punbhmtiit of dishonour, SffS 

Ornament in a soldier censured, SSO 

P. 

Paches, general of the Athenians, S89 

Pammenus theTheban general defeats the Peruans, 145 

Panorma (Palermo) besieged, 250 

Papirius Cursor, the son, consul, defeats the Samnitis, 155 

Patilini, 282 

Paullus Amilius, 84 

Pelopidas theTheban, 95, 227 

Pericles, 87, 98, 121, 127, 231, 232 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, 219 

Philip, 90, 99i 94, 136, 144, 19O, 202, 2l6, 227, 231 

Physicians, Caesar's imitation of their practice, 286 

Phormeo the Athebian general takes Chalcis, 236 

Pictures and statues ci4[itttred at Corinth by Mummius, bow dii« 

posed, 273 
Pinarius, 290 
Pisbtratus, 296 
Piso,265 

Poeni (Carthaginians) 159, 203, &c. 
Pompey passing a river, 91. — Retiring 96.'— Qu^fi^ft Mutiny, 

114,-137, 148, 152, 173, 174> 197 
Poisoning an enemy rejected by a brave general, 276 
Posthumius vanquished the Carthaginians, 134 
Poverty, remarkable, of the greatest generals, S7$ €t <rf • 
Predictions used to influence the army, 122 



Preface to the translation, 1 ; , i r 

■ original, of Frontinus to three first books, 69- 

■, to second, lvH> 



., to third, 207 
to Strategec.on, 237 



Priscus Servilios, 189 

Prusias, 288 A ' 

Ptolemy, 289 

Punishments, Roman, 263,. ^65^^66, et seq^ 

Pyrrhus^ ^52, 15^, \i% 223 

.. his camp imitated by the Romans, 2^2 

II I his recruiting orders, ^60 

Question frpov an unfoptunate. commander to an insolent victor^ 

280 '■ ' '"' p^-' • 

Quinctiusj T. A5i.t.oUn.us, . ra^l^^^ 
» Cincinnatus, 188 - 

R. . 

Recruiting orders of Pyrrhus, 260 ' : , . . 

Retort, admirable, of Fabius to.hit son when iocdiisideri^te of tbe 
soldiei«,^84 ' : ' ' , 

Return of British troops in the Raman armies serving mth distinc- 
tion in Britain, France, Genminy, Spain, Egypt,* &c. 7 

Religtoa employed id intlaenGe- an ftrmy,. 1%^ 

Romans besieged in the Gapitol, 24Q — 253 
■ ■ origin of their encampments, 262 

Romulus, 167 

Rullus, F. Maximus, fourth time consul, 155 

Rutilius, Consul, 262 • * ' . ' '. 

Sabinus, lieutenant of Caesar, 252;. 
Salinator Livjus^ .146 », . , 

JMvitts PAigrius^ l8k 



Scabbard of a sword, intelligence conveye4i'V.^^; / 
Scaurus, 262 

" , his memoir of the. forbearance of bis army, 274^ 

Scipio, lieutenant of Fabvus RuUus^ lj56 

-! P. Africanus, ,-82, &7) 112^ 125, 133, 140, 145, 170, 

184, 196, 222, 229, 260 

the Numnntine^ I89, 2:2;2, ^33 

Scordiscan cayaky, 234 

Scoryle, general of the Dacians, 117 

Schoolmaster perfidious, 276 

Segovienses, their consfomcy^ 283 

Semiramis, 226 ^|| 

Sensibility of Roman generals, 279 ^7 

Sertorius, Q. 95, II6, 117, 122, 126,^147, 171, 199> 201 

• stabs a messenger, 184 

Servilius, dictator, 189, 225 

Silures (South Wales) subjugated by Frontinus, 23 

Silvius, his excuse for sparing an enemy, 288 

Slaves volunteering, conduct of Gracchun.to, 290 

Sophus Sempronius, 125 

Spaniards opposed to Harailcar, 159 

Spartans, 102, 108 

Spies, exeeUent conduct towards^ 287 

Statues, see Pictures, 

Strategematics, the term and its characteristics explained^ 2, S 

Succours, 243 

Sudines, the Haruspice, 123 

Sulpiciu^s Gallus, 126, 157 

Sylla, Lucius, 114, 122, 124, 183,— his admirable rallying cx« 

pression, 190— 191 

T. 

Tarquin, tbe^anfipnt, fights the Sabines, 189 
— — - the superb, 77 ^ 216 
Testimonies in favour of Frontinus, 2 
Theagenes, the Athenian general, 26 1 
Tha)»aBs tafcg S^ciona^ 213 
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Themistodet, 80, 87, 142, 182 

Thradaro haaegbdy S46 

Thrssiburtis, general of the Milenans, 246 

Timarchus, general of the iBlolians, 213 

Ttmotheus, the Athenian general, 1279 179 

Tisamenus, son of Orestas, 84 

Titios, commanding a cohort, hit panbhment, S6B 

Tomyiis, queen of the Scythians, defeats Cyras, t6l 

Torqoatus, 221 

Tryphon, king of Syria, 201 

Tallus Servtus, his devotion to victory, 188 | 

Tnditanus, 280 I 



V. 

V^ttadus, the Arminian, bis death, Ijl 

Valerius, consul, 264 

Varro and Flaccus, 260 

Veientes and Fidentes, l60 

Ventidius defeats the P&nhians, 77y 140, 175 

Vespasian, the patron of Frontinus, 19 

■ ■ ■ his liberality to an incapable officer, 285 
Vir^^nius, consul, defeats the Volsci, 136 

Viriathus defeats the Romans, l63, 201, 234, 237^ 283 

Volsci, 159 

Volunteer slaves, how managed, 290 

w. 

Water, diverting the current of, from a place besieged) 225 

■ corrupting, 226 

Wealth of the greatest generals, 272 et stq. 

Women, beautiful, danger of lodging widi imder fif^y years of 

age, 262.— Captives, abstinence of generals respecting, 197 
provision for thgse related to great public officers, by 

the Romans, 279 

, X. 

XantippuSy the I^acedemonian, defeats the Romans, 141, 147 
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Xanthus, Ung of Bceotia, 177 ^ 

Xenophoiiy fording a river, 92 

his admirable conduct to a discontented soldier^ 884i 

Xerxesi 97 

Y. 

Younger Britons in the Roman army, 7 
Young onen prohibited fsom lod^ng in the. house of a mother 
having beautiful daughters^ 1262 

z. 

JEopT^rus^ his extraordinary devotion to Darius, 2lS 



ERRATA. 

AiTSOVOB it is BOC intendmhto ofo the impeitiiieiice pf «» exenae fot 
cnon which aie hiezciuahle, respect fin the Public demands that the foUowing 
(and it is hated many others) shoold not pass inithoat stating that disease and v 
abstraction, combined with Tarious odier ciicamstaDces to interrupt die 
ConeotUHn oi tiie press. 

P. Spt 9, for new read oHghaL 

14, S from bottom, to tfttity-scoond add year. 

30, 4 of note, fiir of tJ^jNiQicntliincs, read wlUdk at t&e some (tM 

pTCMUt* 

tlO, 8, lbrM<miMf,readJMaiiiiut.j 

140, 14, hrfomd, lead formed. 

141, t9» fo^r hu, read tft^. 

142, 14^ inclose lotftat to ftrssery between paieathetes^ aadadd aftir 

the hitter, cRddofroysd. 
S16» 11, fiw Z^hffnu, read Zepynu. 



Galabin and Marchaat, Fkintei^, 
Inpatt'Couit Loodoiii 
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Laiefy was published^ by the $ame Author y in One Volume, Svo, 
Price 10«, 6d. in Boards, 

- ' .:, the: 

MILITARY LAW OF ENGLAND, 

With all the Principal Authoritiex, ' 
Adapted to the General use of the Army in its TOrious Duties anA K^^iaan^, 

PRACTICE OF COURTS MARTIAL. . 

Jtfisefa est serviius ubijuM. est vagum inU mcognitum, 
*il* This work, the^nt attempt to collect and digest the Tarious military Institutes and 
Customs of Britain, has been received into oar Armies in every part of the world, and 
obtamed a very distinguished approbatioa, including tha^pf aev«^i4l Geaefal Officers, 
&jC« It contains Dcovtsions scarcely known heretofore and highly honourable to the 
chiuracter'of the Britisli Army'and its Cothmailders. • " 
It has also the following prommeilt add vantages : 

1. That it contains the whole of the written Law of the Army, including the Arti- 
C1.BS or War, Mutiny Act, and General Regulations, arranged and di- 
getUd, so that the law on any subject <Aan be promptly found under its particular 
head, by means of the coatents or index ; or «. general view of its progressive course 
undet an eaiy arr^f^imeHt,' . ■ * .• ; •» 

2. That to these are added, wherever they apply, the opinions, direcfioas^ tM au- 
thorities, of Hale, Coke, Davis, Grose, Bruce, Blackstone, Adte, Suli- 
VAN, Williamson, Rosslyn, Tytler, M'Arthur, &c. &c. Authors confirmed 
by time and apprubatiMk, "'^*^¥ "»Tlr«, tf tbgy mttti aU Jo be obtained, or were port- 
able, would cost near ttoenty timet the price of this volume, and would be less useful 
tiian in the present abridged state. 

5. But the most striking utility of this w.o;-k is that the lawt and duties by which 
every officer and private soldier awbdbiidai «C^uatums are to be readily found. 

4. And in the practice of Military Courts, the whole duties, of General com- 
manding, Judge-Advocate, President, and Officers composing them, are 
r«f;«ilm4y <le1lMled, withtlieTiiiaus OoAs, Offleid Fammt JUesb££mi«ie<^:eali prepara- 
lira Jfi f ow w rtp w , for every jiiCi4«iit <liat cua. probably arise. , . «jl. . 

; I^or are these all; for to the Civil Cfasses in any way connected with the Military 
it is equally useful, in explaining their relations, as in pubHc dutli&s, sofcM feteA:ourse, 
thecaseci AppirentioesimB^g; &e. &c. 



In a few Days uill be pubRshed, forming a Useful Swj^plefheni to iKe above, 

, Aad^uailyvintefesting to the Jjefial and Miliary Pco£esfiioiis and Members of 

Parliament, 

THE. EXCELLENCE 

Of 

THE BRITISH MILITARY CODE, 

" aitd ' : . i 

The expediency of a strict attention %» fhe detaifc of fis aihbinistration, particularly in 
the minor classes of Hm MilltM^ FofC« of Qi*a^ ]Pritaia, 

EXEMPLIFIED 

IN 

A general View of the Laws, both Antient and Modern, which have been prescribed 
for the Government of the Soldier. 

Illustrative origmal Proceedings of Regimental Courts Martial, on Private Sentinels, 
&c. 

Full Minutes of Proceedings of a Cou^tof Inquiry lately holden at the Board of 
Green Cloth, 19, Great George-Street, Westmhwter, dn Charges exhibited againsj 
Captains T. and D. Omear^ai^ F<y tou» pxtd Siiij|eon Hovell ; * 

AND 

Notices of the Case of Majors Northey and Tidy and Captain Langton, as conri- 
dered before a Court of Inquiry, (or Board of General Officers), nearly at the sama ' 
time and place, and before a recent Geuerat Court Martial, at Chelsea. «... 

Ubi IcT incerta ibi Ux nulla. 
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